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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THis WEEK, THE New Leaper begins its thirty-first year 
of publication. Our office took the birthday with little of 
the solemnity usually associated with such occasions. Was it 
T. S. Eliot who wrote that “time past and time future are 
contained in time present”? Anyhow, even as we paused 
to reminisce (see William E. Bohn’s column, page 6), we 
were caught up with plans for the days ahead. Just as we 
ended our thirtieth year last week with a special issue 
devoted to Asia, we are launching our fourth decade with 
something extra. On page 10, you will find for the first 
time our regular National Reports department, in which 
correspondents from every section of the country will report 
on political, social and cultural events in their regions. At 
the end of this column, we will introduce our first pair 
of national reporters, but meanwhile, let’s mention two 
other projects worth waiting for: Next fall, we intend to 
publish a special anniversary issue (two or three times the 
usual size) devoted to the worldwide revolutions of the 
last three decades, and to prospects for the future. In addi- 
tion, the Beacon Press will publish an anthology of prophetic 
New LEApeR articles of the past. 

In a way, it’s rather funny that we are making such 
grandiose plans. The fact is that, financially, we can’t even 
pay for the issue you’re reading now! For more than a year 
now, we've been battling rising costs, and. we’re still way 
behind the eight-ball. Last spring, we appealed to you, our 
readers, to help us and you responded nobly, but it wasn’t 
quite enough. Last summer, we tried a subscription drive 
and again you responded, but it still wasn’t enough. Last 
fall, we had a wonderful Christmas Book Offer which 
brought us quite a few new readers, but the net return to us 
on those was almost non-existent. Meanwhile, we sharply 
reduced the number of new pictures used in each issue and 
began using some of the old photos so often that people 
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complained. We trimmed our summer issues from 32 to 24 
pages. When fall came, despite a large number of excellent 
articles coming to us, we were compelled to reduce every 
other issue to 24 pages; we decided to do without movie 
reviews for a while and scrapped plans for TV and music 
columns; we cut our editorials from two pages to one; we 
made scores of small economies in the office. Through your 
help, and through these savings, we got through 1953, but 
costs have not fallen on any of the major items: printing, 
wages, mailing, etc. And so, we now find ourselves two full 
months behind on bills from the printer, engraver, binder 
and paper company, with no sign of relief. Once again. we 
must ask your help. You know our past; we’ve told you 
something about the future. Our survival in the thirty-first 
year of publication depends on your help now. If you want 
us to continue without retreat, you will recognize that our 
independence has a price — which you must help bear. 
To close on a positive note, let us introduce our new 
national reporters, whose first contributions appear on page 
10. Stephen P. Ryan, who writes from New Orleans, studied 
at St. Joseph’s College (Pa.), the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, University College in Dublin and the University of 
Ottawa; he is Chairman of the English Department at 
Xavier University and has taught labor relations at Loyola 
University. Frank Mankiewicz is a veteran newspaperman 
(now residing in Berkeley, California) who has worked in 
Los Angeles and in Washington, D.C.; he has been active in 
California politics for some time and was a Democratic 
candidate for the Legislature in 1950. Both men have con- 
tributed to THE New Leaver before; Mr. Ryan described 
the Louisiana sugar strike for us a few months ago. while 
Mr. Mankiewicz helped us cover the 1952 election. Each of 
them will report to you once a month. If you like this new 
department and the men who run it, please let us know. 
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Senator McCarthy is strengthening the forces he claims to oppose 


by destroying the people's faith in their own government, 


and confusing true Communists with decent dissenters 


HE THREAT TO FREEDOM 


By Norman Thomas 


T HAS BEEN the fortune of Senator Joseph McCarthy 
li give his name to the complex of attitudes, proce- 
dures and laws with which America most volubly con- 
fronts Communism within her borders. It would be 
premature to say that McCarthyism has conquered our 
courts and our country; there are many heartening evi- 
dences to the contrary. It would be contrary to fact to 
hold the Senator solely responsible for what is known 
as McCarthyism. 

It is an even more serious error to credit him with the 
major measures taken by the Federal Government 
against subversion. Here Senator McCarran has probably 
played a more significant role. Nevertheless, McCarthy 
has made himself in the public mind, here and abroad, 
the symbol of militant opposition to insidious disloyalty. 
In searching out that evil, he above all others is the Grand 





Norman Thomas needs no introduction to readers of 
THe New Leaver, who know well his long career of 
fighting for freedom and social justice both at home and 
on the international front. 
Now Mr. Thomas has writ- 
ten a new hook, The Threat 
to Freedom, which has just 
been published by the Nor- 
ton Company. In this book, 
Mr. Thomas describes the 
pressure being placed on 
American liberty by the So- 
viet conspiracy and by do- 
mestic vigilantes. The arti- 
cle on these pages is based 
on a chapter in the book 
called “McCarthyism and 
Liberty.”” At a time when 
rabble-rousing has reached 
unprecedented proportions, 
Mr. Thomas’s analysis carries added weight. Next week, 
we will present an article by Sidney Hook, “The Tactics 
of Controversy,” which will carry the discussion further. 
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Inquisitor, he above all others the exponent of govern- 
ment by denunciation. 

Most of the elements of McCarthyism long antedate the 
Senator’s emergence to prominence. The patriotism which 
is “the last refuge of a scoundrel” is a perversion of 
love of country for personal advantage far older than the 
crusty British Tory, Samuel Johnson, to whom we owe 
the definition. 

On a less self-interested plane, this patriotism identifies 
love of country with dislike of foreigners, love of con- 
formity, and exaggerated suspicion of dissent. Specimens 
of it were to be found in certain resolutions of the Amer- 
ican Legion and the even more prejudiced utterances of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution years before 
Joe McCarthy terrorized his fellow Senators and Repub- 
lican associates by his identification of patriotism with 
respect for his fulminations. The Grand Inquisitor pro- 
fited by a falsehood that he did not invent and which 
others propagandize at great cost. That is the lie which 
identifies Communism with democratic socialism and the 
welfare state, the lie that affirms that liberty is bound up 
with the right of private owners of the nation’s mineral 
wealth and water power to exploit them for private profit. 
Under our present tax laws, we taxpayers bear most of 
the cost of our indoctrination in this falsehood, since 
great corporations deduct it as an advertising expense 
before paying their taxes. 

Not even the inquisitorial methods of McCarthyism 
were originated by the Senator. Liberals who passionately 
denounce them showed no equivalent concern for in- 
dividual rights when New Dealers controlled the machin- 
ery of Congressional inquiry. In the investigation of 
allegedly “un-American” activities, Martin Dies set the 
pattern as chairman of the House committee, first estab- 
lished in 1938. As a matter of fact, the investigatory 
procedures of most Congressional committees are today 
somewhat fairer—or less unfair—to the individual than 
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under Dies. Robert Morris, chief counsel for the Mc- 
Carran, later the Jenner, Committee, deserves much of 
the credit for these improvements—which, however, be- 
gan after the departure of Martin Dies, a Democrat, and 
his successor, J. Parnell Thomas, Republican and later 
convicted lawbreaker, from leadership of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. But the Velde 
and McCarthy committees frequently revert to the worst 
of former practices. State committees, notably the “little 
Dies” or Tenney Committee in California, were worse 
than their Federal models. The California inquisitor, 
Jack Tenney, had done his worst and passed over to open 
support of Gerald L. K. Smith, anti-Semitism and all, 
before McCarthy took command in Washington. 

As for legislation and administrative procedures direct- 
ed at the discovery and punishment of disloyalty, Mc- 
Carthy had nothing to do with the passage of the Smith 
Act in 1940, and little to do with the McCarran Act of 
1950. He had not begun his personal crusade against 
Communism when President Truman instituted loyalty 
examinations for Federal employes in 1947. He con- 
tributed nothing to the conviction of Alger Hiss, and his 
subsequent efforts have as yet turned up no very import- 
ant subversives otherwise unknown. 

Why, then, “McCarthyism” and the general acceptance 
of the Senator as symbol of an anti-Communism which 
is rather the universal suspicion of dissent? Partly, of 
course, because of McCarthy’s skill as a demagogue; 
partly because he came along at the right time in a 


country somewhat disappointed in the consequences of 





McCARTHY AND HIS STAFF: HE WAS NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR 


its own attempts at international virtue, shocked by the} 
worldwide impact of Communist imperialism, and out-} 
raged by Communist abuse of its trust in Stalin as an 
ally. His methods of publicity made the newspapers un.-| 
wittingly and stupidly build him up. 

The Senator successfully exploited anti-Communism | 
as a campaign issue; he is credited with important help 
in the campaigns of eight of his colleagues. By the out- | 
rageous seniority system, he became chairman of a} 
permanent investigating committee. So his colleagues | 
thought it safer to ignore the very serious questions about 
his own financial transactions which a Senate subcom. 
mittee had raised, questions which our Grand Inquisitor 
of others contemptuously refused to answer. Such success 
is unfortunately impressive. 

It is significant of the man, of the “ism,” and perhaps 
of the mind of the Lonely Crowd, that McCarthy by no 
means began his public career as a conservative or an 
anti-Communist. Originally, he was a Democrat. As a Re- 
publican, in his campaign against Robert M. La Follette 
Jr. for the Republican Senatorial nomination back in 
1946, McCarthy cheerfully accepted support from workers 
under Communist leadership and influence in Wisconsin’s 
open primary. It took him almost two years to discover 
gold in them thar hills of anti-Communism. In the mean- 
time, his chief interest had been advantage to his own 
fortunes in his relations with the real-estate lobby and 
certain housing interests; consider, for example, his 
$10,000 fee from the Lustron Corporation. He has been 
the demagogic opportunist, not the bigoted anti-Commu- 
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sist fanatic. To this writing, he has never employed his 
denunciatory power in full-dress explanation of and 
attack on the imperial Communism of Moscow and 
Peking. The objects of his wrath have been General 
George Marshall, former Secretary of State Dean Ache- 


jon, British leaders Winston Churchill and Clement Attlee, 


and Democratic Presidential candidate Adlai Stevenson. 
(The last named, he said, he might turn into a “good 
American” with a baseball bat—or was it a slippery elm 
dub?) He opposed his own party’s President on the 
choice of Ambassador to Russia. For untoward events in 
the struggle against imperial Communism it would ap- 
year that there is always some American or Briton to 
blame, always a simple formula for victory: Drive the 
Red rascals out of Washington. Thus, he became the 
perfect spokesman and leader for tired Americans who 
want to indulge their fears and hates at a cheap price, 
who want to defeat Communism and pay lower taxes 
at the same time. 

In his role of Grand Inquisitor, Senator McCarthy ex- 
amined James Wechsler, acknowledged ex-Communist but 
now Communism’s able foe as editor of the New York 
Post. McCarthy doubted Mr. Wechsler’s conversion and 
suggested to him that some Russian commissar had told 
him to feign his present role the better to serve the cause. 
The Senator should have realized how completely that 
assumption might be turned against him. Certain it is 
that, by collusion or coincidence, he is following the 
course a philosophic Communist might have chosen for 
him: noisy, indiscriminate criticism of Communism com- 


jbined with wholesale denunciation of “secret Commu- 


nists” in Government, most of whom he cannot identify. 
Thus, he conditions his followers for a fascist type of 
anti-Communism, makes our Jeffersonian tradition con- 
temptible, destroys the people’s faith in their own govern- 
ment, and gives the Communists respectability by con- 
fusing them with decent dissenters. (I have raised 
questions of his sixth-column service to the Kremlin in 
two open letters to the Senator, to which he has not 
replied. ) 

One of the worst of McCarthy’s disservices to his 
country and freedom is the general impression that he 
has created (to some extent at home and to a greater 
extent abroad) that his spirit controls our judicial and 
administrative machinery. As a matter of fact, much as 
ome of our laws and loyalty procedures may need criti- 
tism and repeal or amendment, the worst feature of 
McCarthyism is the popular fear and suspicion which it 
expresses and increases. Our jails are not filled with dis- 
‘enters; speech is still free to heretics who dare claim 
their freedom. The worst evil in America is local cen- 
orship by voluntary vigilantes in libraries and schools 
and the cowardice and apathy of the public before it. 

This sobering conclusion is supported not only by his 
tlectoral success but by the results of a civil-liberties poll 
conducted by the National Opinion Research Council 
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during May 1952. Similar questions in 1946 had brought 
disquieting answers, but intolerance had grown. Thus, 
only 45 per cent believed that the Socialist party should 
be allowed to publish newspapers in this country; 15 
per cent would allow no criticism of “Government, Con- 
stitution, American way”; 55 per cent think it more im- 
portant “to find out all the Communists in the country 
even if some innocent people are accused” than to protect 
the innocent. 

Of this popular McCarthyism, the discovery that the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars maintained a secret snooping 
committee to spy on the loyalty of their fellow citizens 
in Norwalk, Connecticut, is the most recent example. 
Fortunately, public opinion ran against the vigilantes in 
Norwalk and to some extent in their own organization. 
But the revelation of what was happening in Norwalk 
made probable rumors of like spying on neighbors and 
censoring of books and speakers by secret or semi-secret 
vigilantes in many other communities. 

Some of these misguided Americans actually believe 
that they are complying as patriots with Government re- 
quests for aid. I have, therefore, asked Attorney General 
Brownell to speak out for liberty and clarify the situation 
—so far without appreciable result. It must be confessed 
that, in some of these matters, the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, despite the President’s good intentions, has at 
times seemingly tried to prove McCarthy unnecessary 
by out-McCarthying him—but in vain. 

McCarthy still leads the parade. He has largely recov- 
ered from his failure to take leadership in foreign policy 
(on the matter of China trade) away from the President. 
He got his big appropriation from the Senate without 
strings by a vote of 85 to 1. He has been put on the Rules 
Committee. His only concession to decency was some 
abatement of dictatorial power over his own committee 
in order to get Democrats back on it. Now he roams the 
country describing twenty momentous years in American 
history as “twenty years of treason”! 

Thus Joseph McCarthy qualifies as chief inspirer and 
symbol of the false Americanism which led Judge Learned 
Hand to say: 

“Risk for risk, for myself I had rather take my 
chance that some traitors will escape detection than 
spread abroad a spirit of general suspicion and dis- 
trust, which accepts rumor and gossip in place of un- 
dismayed and unintimidated inquiry. I believe that 
that community is already in process of dissolution 
where each man begins to eye his neighbor as a pos- 
sible enemy, where non-conformity with the accepted 
creed, political as well as religious, is a mark of dis- 
affection; where denunciation, without specification or 
backing, takes the place of evidence; where orthodoxy 
chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in the eventual 
supremacy of reason has become so timid that we dare 
not enter our convictions in the open lists, to win or 
lose.” 

That is a description of the McCarthyism which 
menaces our liberties. 
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HE New Leaver celebrated its 
oi birthday on February 
24. We began our existence by pull- 
ing hard for Robert La Follette in 
the days when the words Progressive 
party meant what they said. These 
thirty years are worth thinking about. 
So great has been the change that 
young people of 1954 can hardly 
imagine what life was like in 1924. 

When THE New LEADER was get- 
ting its start, it had but lately become 
clear that Russia had turned Com- 
munist for good. Lenin had passed 
away a month before, and Stalin 
was getting set to take his place 
with the intention of remaking his 
great country in his own image. The 
outside world was almost completely 
ignorant about what Communism was 
or what effect it would have on in- 
ternational affairs. 

From 1924 to 1929, America was 
living innocently in a paradise of 
prosperity. While the Bolsheviks were 
preparing to conquer the world— 
were even shouting about their inten- 
tions—America was asleep to sig- 
nificant developments both at home 
and abroad. We were told by respon- 
sible statesmen that the problems of 
capitalist production had been solved. 
It was generally believed that we had 
reached a happy tableland of pros- 
perity where the word “depression” 
would merely suggest unpleasant 
memories of a distant past. 

Looking over the files of our paper 
for those years is an exciting diver- 
sion. In the biggest type which we 
could command, we were shouting 
two sorts of warnings. In the first 
place, we tried to alert our readers 
to what was happening in Russia. To 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The New Leader's 
Thirtieth Birthday 


us it was clear that, when the Stalin- 
ites got ready to expand, they would 
offer a threat to us as well as to the 
rest of the world. In the second place, 
we drew attention when we could to 
signs of approaching economic col- 
lapse. In both areas, our admonitions 
fell on deaf ears. It was a strange 
period. It was as if we were drifting 
toward a dangerous cataract but were 
all so hypnotized that we could not 
hear the voices of those who saw the 
impending peril. 

Then came the economic crash, 
and, for a decade, we lived in a world 
no less strange but different. Sud- 
denly, the faith of millions in our 
productive machinery was shattered. 
Fear and suspicion became as gro- 
tesquely exaggerated as confidence 
had been during the earlier time. 
And now enemies abroad were ready 
to strike. Mussolini was riding high. 
Hitler was getting ready to take over. 
Stalin was biding his time, but his 
men were always a big factor in 
world affairs. 

This was the period—from about 
1932 to the Hitler-Stalin Pact—when 
Communism was on the make in 
America. Poverty and unemployment 
furnished the opportunity. It was at 
this time that the fellows now be- 
ing hauled before Congressional com- 
mittees lost faith in democracy and 
allied themselves with Moscow. There 
were Communists or fellow-travelers 
in every university, publication and 
Government office, among the follow- 
ers of every art or craft, and, of 
course, in nearly every trade union. 
Fascism was being called “the wave 
of the future,” but for millions of 
Americans Communism came nearer 


to fitting the description. From 1932 
onward, our people and their leaders 
in Washington were ready to try al- 
most any experiment which gave 
promise of helping them rise out of 
the Depression. 

In almost every respect, THE New 
LEADER was swimming against the 
stream. As a liberal journal, we had 
long been advocating reforms. But 
the measures which were hastily 
thrown together under the aegis of 
the New Deal required more criticism 
than we had space to give. Most 
Americans were against Fascism, but 
they thought it was too far away to 
be dangerous to us. As for the Com- 
munists, this was their heyday. They 
were on the inside practically every- 
where—except on THE NEw LEADER. 

Then came the Second World War. 
We had done our best to explain that 
America had to fight Hitler. But we 
also knew—and wrote—from the 
start that Communism would be our 
enemy after Hitler was defeated. It 
may seem pointless now to shout: 
“We told you so!” But that is the 
plainest fact of our history. So far 
as totalitarianism is concerned, we 
have been fighting it, with our limited 
facilities, throughout our thirty years. 

I fancy I hear some reader say: 
“Well, what about now? With all 
these committees getting after the 
Communists, isn’t your job pretty 
well done?” My answer is that our 
job has hardly begun. The Congress- 
men are trying to make life miserable 
for a few local Communists, ex-Com- 
munists or may-have-been Commu- 
nists. The Pentagon is making the 
necessary preparations for a possible 
military clash with Communism. But 
that still leaves the biggest sector of 
the anti-totalitarian front uncovered. 
We are now fighting a full-scale war 
of ideas. 

We must have a message for men’s 
minds, including the minds of the 
Russian people, if we are to win 
without war. This sort of battle can 
only be waged by people who know 
what it is all about. Any Americans 
who want to help cannot do better 
than to help THE New LEADER. 


The New Leader 
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By Boris Souvarine 


(First of two articles) 


Berlin Failed 


If Moscow wanted to change its basic policy, it would have done so 
without diplomatic ballyhoo; Berlin only rehashed old propaganda 


Paris 
HE PARTICIPANTS at the Berlin 
Conference did not play the same 
game, did not speak the same lan- 
guage and did not pursue the same 
goal. It was therefore vain to expect 
any agreement to arise from the con- 
ference itself. Had the latter produced 
any results, the decision would have 
been made not in Berlin but in Mos- 
cow, and for reasons having nothing 
to do with the diplomatic exchanges 
in the former German capital. In 
other words, Molotov’s line of be- 
havior was laid down in advance by 
the Politburo, in accordance with in- 
ternal Soviet political considerations. 
When Stalin decided to change his 
policy toward France, at the time of 
Pierre Laval’s visit in May 1935, the 
matter was settled in a couple of 
hours, And no more than a few min- 
utes were required to decide upon 
and edit the famous declaration ap- 
proving French rearmament, which 
represented a completely unexpected 
political volte-face. Laval did not even 
have to request the statement; Stalin 
spontaneously offered to write it. 
When Ribbentrop arrived in Mos- 
cow toward noon on August 23, 
1939, Stalin had already made his de- 
cision regarding a pact with Hitler. 
The pact, which was to unleash 
the Second World War, was signed 
shortly after midnight. The prelim- 
inary bargaining, which began toward 
3 o’clock, with an interruption to 





Boris SOUVARINE, now an editor and 
journalist in Paris, is the author 
of the classic biography of Stalin. 
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consult Hitler by telephone, had last- 
ed less than ten hours. 

Countless other examples could be 
cited. To take only the most recent 
one: Last December, in a move that 
passed virtually without comment, 
the Soviet delegates at the Galati 
meeting of the Danubian Commission 
agreed to all of Yugoslavia’s pro- 
posals without turning a hair; the 
votes were all unanimous. Previously, 
Tito’s representatives had spent their 
time in futile opposition. In the in- 
terval, Stalin had died and the Polit- 
buro had decided to adopt a new 
policy; that was enough to change 
everything. 

The men in the Kremlin know what 
they want and act accordingly. Molo- 
tov has his instructions, and he stays 
within an area of maneuver that has 
been marked out in advance. If his 
adversaries confront him with some- 
thing unforeseen, he can always gain 
a little time on some pretext and 
telephone Moscow. There is nothing 
to justify the absurd tributes paid to 
his supposed “skill” in some Western 
newspapers. Skill is one thing; lack 
of principles and scruples is quite an- 
other. 

There is a saying, variously at- 
tributed to Count Cavour and Roche- 
fort: “Any idiot can govern with a 
state of martial law.” This applies 
all the more to a state of totalitarian 
martial law like that which has ex- 
isted for so many years in the Soviet 
Union, of which neither Cavour nor 
Rochefort could have had the slightest 
presentiment. The same is true in 
foreign policy: Any Molotov can pass 


for “skilful” when faced with ad- 
versaries who are weighed down by 
principles and scruples, compelled to 
respect conventions and to take ser- 
iously a comedy which actually de- 
ceives no one. 

If Molotov had ended by yielding 
on a few secondary points or agreeing 
to some minor concessions in order 
to demonstrate the extraordinary 
altruism of the Soviet Empire, this 
would not have been the result 
of Western diplomacy but rather the 
“price” Moscow will often pay to keep 
the world in a state of vast ambiguity 
which can benefit only the U.S.S.R. 
It is in the very nature of the Soviet 
regime to want neither open war nor 
a real peace. 

Open war against a powerful co- 
alition which included the United 
States would mean the early end of 
the Communist tyranny. Sir Winston 
Churchill was right when he said last 
year that the outcome of such a war 
would be decided in the very first 
days. In 1941, the Soviet regime was 
within a hair’s breadth of defeat, 
even though its only foe was Ger- 
many, a considerably smaller nation. 
It was saved not by the genius of 
Stalin but by the madness of Hitler. 
The West does not yet sufficiently re- 
alize this, but the men in the Kremlin 
know it very well and have no illu- 
sions about the feelings entertained 
toward them by the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. and the satellites. 

A real peace is unacceptable to the 
Communists, who can only maintain 
and justify their permanent state of 
totalitarian martial law by invoking 
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capitalist encirclement, the hostility 
of the outside world, the evil designs 
of imperialism and the other machi- 
nations of the so-called warmongers. 
In the present circumstances, the 
supposed enemy is necessarily Amer- 
ica, whose very existence is an ob- 
stacle to Moscow’s ambitions for 
world domination. (Before 1940, 
France was the fictitious “main 
enemy” because it was supposedly 
the protector of Poland and Ruma- 
nia.) Separating America from her 
allies is therefore the first prerequisite 
to realization of the Kremlin’s further 
plans. 

A glance at the Soviet press over 
a period of a few days is enough to 
demonstrate this. Every headline 
serves to fabricate imaginary griev- 
ances against America, to stir up a 
frightful, unreasoning, implacable 
hatred of Americans. The reading 
public is fed an anti-American lit- 
erature which is as varied as it is 
inexhaustible. Plays and 
radio programs and political cartoons 
all make Uncle Sam the enemy of 
the human race, a treacherous and 


movies, 


ferocious foe capable of anything, 
against whom eternal vigilance must 
be maintained, requiring constantly 
more work, more submission and 
more sacrifice. 

Stalin’s successors cannot give up 
the myth he invented of American 
omnimalevolence without, at the same 
time, giving up their totalitarianism. 
Only the alleged external danger 
furnishes them with justification for 
the internal And any 
major relaxation in the Kremlin’s 
terroristic grip on the subject peoples 
would automatically call the very ex- 
istence of the whole Soviet “system” 
into question. 

The false dilemma of “war or 
peace” has too long misled the West- 
ern democracies, which are paralyzed 
by classic notions of fair play in 
the face of an implacable enemy who 
cares nothing for the traditional 
rules. Under any given circumstances, 
the Kremlin applies tactics adapted 
to the practical situation, taking in- 
to account possible advantages and 


despotism. 





disadvantages, but never losing sight 
of the final goal. It is not a question 
of peace or war, in the usual sense 
of those terms, but of weakening the 
“decadent West” and strengthening 
the totalitarian empire. 

At the present time, the Soviet 
economy has reached an impasse as a 
result of Stalin’s policies from which 
the country’s leaders can extricate it 
only by increasing agricultural pro- 
duction and thus raising the living 
standard of the peasant population. 
This explains the revision of the 
Five-Year Plan, the new emphasis on 
light industry with a view to satis- 
fying consumer needs, and the aban- 





MOLOTOV: NOT SO SKILFUL 


donment of Stalin’s megalomaniacal 
projects for “transforming nature.” 
However, this policy shift, outlined 
immediately after Stalin’s death, can- 
not be realized without large-scale 
importation of foreign goods in order 
to reduce, if not eliminate, the de- 
ficits and deficiencies of the pseudo- 
socialist planned economy. Hence the 
Kremlin’s insistence on the necessity 
for East-West trade and its use of 
Soviet gold reserves to spur such 
trade. 

In his last literary opus, Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R., 
Stalin devoted a short section to “the 
break-up of the single world market” 
and the resultant “aggravation of the 


? 


crisis of the world capitalist system.’ 
He declared that “we now have two 
parallel world markets which are op- 
posed to each other,” for we have 
seen “China and the people’s democ- 
racies in Europe detach themselves 
from the capitalist system to form 
with the Soviet Union a single vast 
socialist camp, opposed to the camp 
of capitalism.” 

These countries of the new world 
market, of the vast socialist camp, 
Stalin went on, “soon will no longer 
need to import goods from the capi- 
talist countries, but will themselves 
face the necessity of selling their 
production surpluses abroad.” It fol- 
lows that one of the camps will grow 
weaker while the other grows strong- 
er, and “that is what actually con- 
stitutes the aggravation of the general 
crisis of the world capitalist system, 
following the break-up of the world 
market.” 

At the Berlin meeting, Molotov 
sang a very different tune. He ex- 
tended repeated invitations to the 
“decadent West” to restore the single 
world market, eliminate the opposi- 
tion between the two “parallel world 
markets,” and sell as much as pos- 
sible of their surpluses abroad. One 
might almost say that his chief con- 
cern was to prevent the “general 
crisis of the world capitalist sys- 
tem” of which Stalin made so much 
ado. 

This new Soviet retreat, viewed in 
conjunction with the tedious prop- 
aganda on “coexistence,” “interna- 
tional tension” and the urgent need 
for a “détente,” speaks volumes about 
the crisis not of the world capitalist 
system, but of the Soviet totalitarian 
system. Since the “international ten- 
sion” is due exclusively to the actions 
of the men in the Kremlin, any 
“détente” must depend on them as 
well. The one thing which the Soviet 
leaders respect is force. All the West 
lacks is a clear comprehension of the 
cold war, in which we have thus far 
left the entire initiative to the other 
side, and a policy based on our 
means; the means for a policy al- 
ready exist. 
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BEICHMAN 


T’S AN ODD statement to make to- 

day when, from Berlin east to the 
Yellow Sea, there are so many inno- 
cent dead and dying, but it’s even 
odder to feel impelled to make it. 
Yet. for the record, I must say that 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and George Sokolsky are better 
men than any Communist party of- 
ficial; more particularly, better men 
than Robert Thompson, chairman of 
the New York State Communist party 
and holder of the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross. 

Since the foregoing sounds like 
mad irrelevance, let me explain that 
the necessity for so absurd an avowal 
arises out of a recent effluvium by 
Murray Kempton in the New York 
Post of February 11. In his column 
that day, he called the imprisoned 
Thompson “our enemy, but he is a 
better man than the Attorney General 
of the United States and any patriot 
for hire down to George Sokolsky.” 

There is a precious posture in our 
suburb that Kempton is a poetic re- 
cusant with vast writing talent; that 
his columns are songs of innocence, 
no word of which is to be taken 
seriously because he doesn’t really 
mean it. And so rarely is good 
writing to be found in newspapers 
that Kempton is on the way to can- 
onization as a latter-day Ezra Pound 
who is to be forgiven everything 
because he writes so beautifully. 
I, however, propose that we take 
Kempton seriously, very seriously, 
mindful of Eliot’s description of 
Hamlet’s character as “the buffoonery 
of an emotion which can find no out- 
let in action.” 

Kempton recently returned to the 
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GUEST COLUMN 


’ By Arnold Beichman 





‘More Substance 
In Our Enmities’ 


Post after taking several months’ 
leave to write a book about the rad- 
icalism spawned by the 
Thirties. So immersed has he been 
in the Thirties that his February 11 
performance validates Orwell’s bitter 
charge that, for the “anti-Fascist” 
intelligentsia of the period, “history 
stopped in 1936.” 

In his column, Kempton attacked 
Kisenhower’s proposal that anyone 


infirm 


convicted of seeking the overthrow 
of our Government be deprived of 
citizenship—a legitimate, arguable 
thesis which, unfortunately, got lost 
in a ferment of “arma virumque 
cano” rhetoric. For Kempton took as 
his lesson for the day the war record 
of Robert Thompson in order to dis- 
pose of Eisenhower’s plan. 

Writing about Thompson as if he 
were some slightly stained knightly 
adventurer, Kempton referred to this 
Soviet agent’s hitch in the Spanish 
Civil War and the wounds he suffered. 
Orwell, a Kempton idol who was also 
wounded in Spain, is my authority 
for recalling the treachery of the 
Communists and the Soviet Union 
against the Spanish people. 

After the Nazi-Soviet Pact was sun- 
dered through an accident of history, 
Thompson became a hero in a mem- 
orable battle at Buna in 1942—a 
hero on our side through the same 
accident of history. For fighting with 
“utter disregard for his personal 
safety,” he was awarded the DSC. 
This, says Kempton, makes Thompson 
“an American, and he is our flesh and 
blood, and all his sins and glories are 
ours.” 

“We have not reached the point, I 
hope,” wrote Kempton, “where 


people who were civilians by choice 
through two wars can take away the 
citizenship of an infantry platoon 
leader.” 

How argue rationally with a writer 
who says of Thompson, “he is a Com- 
munist and an enemy of our country, 
but against his life all this is some- 
how words—waste of breath—be- 
tween the moments when he stood all 
alone and was a target.” 

Where and how do we begin de- 
bate with such mystical froth? Do we 
go back and remember the strange 
exogamous longing in Kempton 
which is always reaching out to the 
Howard Fasts, the Morris Schappeses, 
the Browders and now the Thomp- 
sons to ask forgiveness for his help- 
less enmity toward them? Do we 
remember that Kempton once wrote 
that it is the rule of the reporter’s 
vocation “that nobody is worth kick- 
ing unless he is up” and that is why 
Walter Reuther must deserve Kempt- 
on’s scorn and Thompson the bitter- 
sweet caress? Perhaps it was all said 
by Julien Benda in his Trahison des 
Clercs when he mocked “the modern 
moralists [who] extol the warrior at 
the expense of the man of justice.” 

Kempton’s epilogue anticipated 
“some nasty letters,” which, he says. 
he will accept only from holders of 
the Purple Heart. Since, in Kempt- 
on’s world, all others are now re- 
creant, my words may not be heard 
by him sympathetically. Yet, I would 
say that Thompson long ago forfeited 
his citizenship among free men 
through self-banishment. Nobody, no 
law, no legislature, no words can rob 
him of his citizenship nor can 
heroism in battle restore and main- 
tain it. 

But Kempton knows this each time 
he chooses among the impossibles 
seeking to fire evil into virtue and 
comradeship. He knows this but can 
say nothing. Let it be as Yeats wrote: 

“We had fed the heart on fan- 
tasies, 

The heart’s grown brutal from 
the fare; 

More substance in our enmities 

Than in our love... .” 








The Negro in Southern Sports 


New ORLEANS 
HILE RESIDENTS of the North 
Wii Midwest are still shiver- 
ing in the blasts of winter, spring 
has already come to the American 
South, and with spring comes base- 
ball. Eager rookies are making their 
first bids to stay up in the big time, 
while fading veterans strive to prove 
to skeptical managers that there is 
still “one good year left.” 

All this is a familiar part of the 
American scene, but, in recent years, 
something new has been added—the 
presence of Negroes on professional 
teams in leagues of every classifica- 
tion. While the Negro’s status in 
major league ball is now unques- 
tioned (fourteen teams are now taking 
Negroes to spring training) and his 
place in most minor leagues is equally 
secure, the place of the Negro in 
leagues operating in the South is still 
in the balance and poses problems 
which reflect in many ways the racial 
patterns, changing and unchanging. 
of the region. 

Negroes have played (and will 
play this season) on many profes- 
sional teams throughout the South— 
for example, in the South Atlantic 
League, the Georgia-Florida League. 
and the Florida-International League. 
But the big test is yet to come: The 
Southern Association, which enjoys 
the highest classification in the re- 
gion (Class AA), has not yet broken 
down the barriers. The eight teams 
in this league are New Orleans, Little 
Rock, Memphis, Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, Birmingham, Mobile and At- 
lanta. All but Memphis now seem 
ripe for integration. The success of 


By Stephen P. Ryan 


the Texas League in using Negro 
athletes has done much to break 
down Southern Association resist- 
ance, but the real clincher, every- 
one knows, will be the necessity of 
doing something about falling attend- 
ance. It has been proved that the 
use of Negroes does add many new 
fans; the loss of a few die-hard 
whites will be far outweighed by a 
marked increase in Negro attendance. 

The most significant clue to the 
Association’s future was the recent 
decision to amend an old Birming- 
ham city ordinance which prohibited 
Negro and white athletes from com- 
peting together. The amendment now 
permits interracial participation in 


baseball and football. (With the 


usual lack of logic, softball must still 
be played on a segregated basis.) 
This removes the final legal barrier 
to the Association’s use of Negro 
players, since Birmingham was the 
only league city which had such a 
discriminatory statute on its books. 
Another straw in the wind is the fact 
that several major league teams have 
assigned the contracts of Negro play- 
ers to their farm clubs in _ the 
Southern Association. Several of the 
more astute sports writers feel that 
the Negro players actually will be 
seen in Southern uniforms this sum- 
mer. 

What is amazing to this bystander 
is that the Association has delayed 
so long. We have all been told that 
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racial attitudes were far better in the 


j larger cities of the South than in the 


smaller towns and rural districts. If 
this is so, why have Negro players 


performed successfully in towns like 


Vidalia, Georgia and Lake Charles, 


Louisiana while club owners in larger 
|cities have hesitated? Are racial ten- 
jsions more volatile in New Orleans 
jthan in Lake Charles, in Atlanta than 
jin Vidalia? Perhaps the sociologists 
are wrong and the club owners right. 

This looks like a good year to find 
jout. 


The old traditions and prejudices 


jof the South die hard even in the so- 
jcalled democracy of sports, as certain 
jrecent incidents show. Few people in 


Louisiana were aware, for example, 


jof the bill introduced in the Legisla- 
jture in 1952 to prohibit whites and 


Negroes from competing together in 
athletic events where admission was 
charged. Passage of such a bill, sim- 


jilar to that recently amended in Bir- 


mingham, would have made it im- 
possible for major league teams to 
play exhibition games in New 
Orleans, Shreveport and other state 
centers. Fortunately, liberal organiza- 
tions in Louisiana exerted sufficient 
pressure to kill the bill in committee. 

Then there was the Tugerson case 


jlast summer. The Tugerson brothers, 


Negroes, had been signed to play 
with the Hot Springs, Arkansas club 
of the Cotton States League, but 
the Mississippi teams in the league 
threatened to withdraw should the 
Negroes be played. Hot Springs ca- 
pitulated, and the players were sent 
elsewhere. 

Much of the confusion of profes- 
ional baseball also prevails in college 
football, basketball and track. Negroes 
may play in the Orange Bowl in 
Miami and the Cotton Bowl in Dallas, 
but not in the Sugar Bowl in New 
Orleans. A member of the Sugar 
Bowl Committee rather plaintively 
tried to explain his group’s stand re- 
cently. The explanation was pathetic: 
“We have a big dance after the game, 
and you wouldn’t want your sister 
dancing with Negroes, would you?” 
The audience swallowed the explana- 
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tion hook, line and sinker with the 
exception of one man who arose and 
declared that the athletes came to 
New Orleans to play football and not 
to dance. 

Sports writers in the Deep South 
are pretty evenly divided on _ this 
question of integration in athletics. A 
good example of the liberal younger 
man in the field is “Hap” Glaudi of 
the New Orleans /tem. Glaudi, New 
Orleans born and bred, says he is 
“no crusader,” but the fact remains 
that ever since he took over the sports 
editorship of the paper he has waged 
a constant battle for recognition of 
the Negro’s place in Southern sports. 
He runs regularly in his column a 
section called the “Land of the Free 
and the Home of the Brave Depart- 
ment” in which he points up recent 
examples of discrimination, e.g., 
teams from the North and Midwest 


which leave their Negro players 
home when the outfit tours the South. 
Glaudi has made his position quite 
clear to the Jtem’s owners. They 
print all that he writes or look for 
another editor. To date. he has been 
given carte blanche, and his column 
is a refreshing contrast to the run- 
of-the-mill stuff too often found on 
sports pages. 

In the whole field of racial segrega- 
tion, the Deep South is at present in 


‘what might be best described as a 


period of watchful waiting. Advances 
are coming so rapidly that, like it or 
not, Southerners have really lost con- 
trol of the situation. Decisions have 
been made and will be made to 
change the traditional way of life; 
Southern whites will grumble and 
will look backward with regret to the 
magnolia-scented past, but the in- 
exorable change will not be stopped. 


California Democrats 


Find New Hope 


By Frank Mankiewicz 


San FRANCISCO 

[* THE COURSE of his Lincoln Day 
tour, Senator Joseph McCarthy 
gave a “major address” in the First 
Congregational Church of Los An- 
geles. To anyone familiar with the 
Congregationalists and their gener- 
ally enlightened social outlook, this 
would seem strange. But in Los An- 
geles valid national images are re- 
versed. The First Congregational is 
the most influential and powerful 
Protestant church in the city: its 
members include the Norman Chand- 
lers, publishers of the Los Angeles 
Times, and other city leaders. Its 
minister, Dr. James W. Fifield Jr., is 
an active rightist propagandist not 
above occasional veiled anti-Semitism. 
Under his aegis, the church has be- 


come a center for all extreme rightists 
in the city short—but just short—of 
Gerald L. K. Smith’s Christian Na- 
tionalists. 

Dr. Fifield, who lectures the city 
regularly by radio and _ television, 
does not bother to conceal his ex- 
tremist views. His church is the nor- 
mal rostrum for such types.as Vivian 
Kellems or Corinne Griffith, who de- 
nounce the progressive income tax 
as Communism, as well as for repre- 
sentatives of the sort of thinking 
typified by Clarence Manion. With 
this background, it was not surprising 
that McCarthy was booked into Fi- 
field’s church or that most Los An- 
geles civic leaders were to be found 
in the ranks of McCarthy’s supporters. 

The opposition to McCarthy took a 
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predictable form, too. A candidate 
for the Democratic nomination in one 
of the few Congressional districts with- 
in the Democrats’ capacity to win ap- 
peared outside the church with a 
sound truck. Members of McCarthy’s 
audience, on their way home, stopped 
to throw rocks at the truck. The en- 
suing riot was splendid publicity for 
the candidate-orator, who, as a 
Democratic candidate in 1948, pub- 
licly supported Wallace and has not 
deviated significantly from the party 
line since. 

In this incident, the basic Califor- 
nia political problem was _ posed: 
There has been (with a few excep- 
tions which I will discuss later) no 
responsible politics of either Right or 
Left. With the departure of Earl 
Warren from the local scene, control 
of the GOP, in fact if not in name. 
has passed to men whose political 
views are so reactionary as to be car- 
icatures. Long after it had ceased to 
be fashionable for even nominally 
pro-Ike Republicans to do so, Senator 
Thomas Kuchel was stumping the 
state for the Bricker Amendment. 
Governor Goodwin Knight, a total 
politician, has been attacking “creep- 
ing socialism,” “bleeding-heart lib- 
erals” and Government “boondog- 
gling” for so long that he finds it 
difficult to stop now that the GOP 
is in power in Washington. Without 
Warren, the Republican party in 
California is a not-very-entertaining 
spectacle of opportunists and plain 
hacks, with a sprinkling among the 
younger men of McCarthy-like dema- 
goguery. 

In such a situation, a mature and 
responsible Democratic party should 
gain the favor of the state’s voters. 
However, the question has never been 
put to the test, because the Democrats 
have, over the years, contributed their 
share to the polarization of politics 
in the state. 

Through the late Thirties and early 
Forties—actually the whole effective 
life of Democracy in California—the 
party has been plagued with Commu- 
nists. In their heyday during the war, 


certain Democratic party clubs re- 
sembled nothing so much as CP cells, 
and wide sections of the party ap- 
paratus had all the earmarks of 
Communist fronts. 

This situation has been largely re- 
medied since the ill-starred Wallace 
adventure in 1948. 
spread defections of Democrats, in- 


(Despite wide- 


cluding the 1946 Gubernatorial can- 
didate, to the Progressive banner, 
and virtual Communist control of the 
State CIO, Wallace got less than 200.- 
000 votes in California, which went 
for Truman by 19,000.) Now the 
state Democratic leadership is clearly 
anti-Communist. 

But the past history of California 
Democrats makes them peculiarly 
vulnerable at a time when the Com- 
munist issue seems the only non- 
fizzling ammunition in the Repub- 
licans’ locker. Not only was the in- 
tellectual heart cut out of the party 
during its time of flirtation with the 
Communists, but many of its best 
available candidates were drawn into 
fronts. The result was that the only 
Democrats who remained untouched 
were, with a few exceptions, so con- 
servative as to be unavailable as 
leaders. 

But a pre-primary convention of 
Democrats in Fresno last month con- 
tained some of the most encouraging 
signs of a liberal renascence in Cali- 
fornia in some time. An “unofficial” 
collection of party officials and local 
representatives indicated their pre- 
primary support of two men for Gov- 
ernor and U.S. Senator, one of whom 
had left the Democrats when Warren 
was elected and had rejoined them 
when Knight succeeded Warren as 
Governor, and the other of whom had 
headed the State Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee in 1940, 

The Gubernatorial candidate, Rich- 
ard Graves, gave up both his Repub- 
lican registration and a comfortable 
job as director of the League of 
California Cities to make the race 
against Knight, whom he has de- 
scribed as “the worst Governor in 
California history.” That the as- 


sembled Democrats endorsed Graves, 
considering his ten-year record as a 
Republican until last December, was 
an act of rare political maturity, and 
will serve to point up the disparity 
between Earl Warren’s liberal, popu- 
lar Republicanism and the narrow or- 
thodoxy of Governor Knight. A re- 
sponsible liberal campaign might 
draw out of Republican ranks those 
Warren supporters now on the out- 
side in GOP councils. 

Congressman Samuel W. Yorty, 
the party designee for U.S. Senator, 
will be able, through his record in 
the State Legislature prior to going 
to Congress in 1950, to keep the cam- 
paign debate on issues other than 
Communism and thus avoid a fre- 
quent Democratic booby-trap, _be- 
cause Democrats in California do not 
fare well on this question in the kind 
of political debate which demands 
total defense as an answer to total 
offense. Yorty headed up an investi- 
gation of Communists in the State 
Relief Administration in 1940, for 
which many Democrats have never 
wholly forgiven him, but this will 
place him and the party in an en- 
viable position with the voters, who 
will be able to assess his liberal 
record in Congress on its merits. 

In short, recent developments in 
the Democratic party suggest that 
California’s political polarization may 
be coming to an end. True, it is still 
too early to tell how effective the 
Communists’ new re-infiltration line 
will be; there is some evidence that 
they are coming back into liberal 
organizations in disturbing numbers. 
But the “new look” of the Demo- 
cratic party is a good one, and could 
prove the rallying point for a “vital 
center” so conspicuously lacking in 
the past. 





Next Week 


The National Reports section next 
week will include dispatches from 
Minneapolis by Sam Romer and 
from Richmond, Va. by Lawrence T. 
King. 
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OUR Gls WHO CONFESSED 


If soldiers who succumbed to Red brainwashing are to be tried, 


what about those who failed to prepare them for this ordeal? 





Edward Hunter is the world’s greatest authority on the Chinese Communist 
practice of brain-washing; in fact, it was he who coined the term, while trans- 
lating its equivalent from official Chinese documents. Mr. Hunter, who has 
spent the better part of two decades as a reporter in East Asia, first described 
brain-washing in the pages of THe New Leaver in October 1950. His book, 
Brain-Washing in Red China, published in 1951 by the Vanguard Press, is still 
the authoritative work in the field. In connection with the issues raised by this 
article, readers may wish to consult Mr. Hunter’s previous article, “Our POWs 
Are NOT Traitors,” which appeared in THe New Leaver of August 24, 1953. 





By Edward Hunter 


5 lor MILITARY COURT now hold- 
ing hearings in the case of 
Marine Colonel Frank H. Schwable is 
faced with a difficult task. It must 
decide whether he should be court- 
martialed for signing a false germ- 
warfare confession after a long pe- 
riod of physical and mental torture 
in a Communist POW camp. But this 
case, and similar ones involving 
soldiers like Claude Batchelor and 
Edward Dickenson, pose two more 
basic questions: (1) Are not those 
who failed to prepare our men for 
the ordeal of brain-washing just as 
guilty as those who confessed? (2) 
What can we do to avoid a repetition 
of these damaging confessions? 

As early as 1951, authoritative re- 
ports began to appear in this country 
on Communist brain-washing tech- 
niques. Since then, several revealing 
books on the subject have been pub- 
lished. The facts supplied by these 
sources could have been used to good 
advantage, but instead they were 
treated with polite disregard. 

This attitude on the part of top- 
level officials, who certainly will not 
now be penalized, provides an excel- 
lent excuse for those who cracked 
under Red brain-washing. The con- 
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fessors and informers can, and do. 
claim that they should not be pun- 
ished for buckling under pressure 
for which they were totally unpre- 
pared by their superiors. But this 
reasoning is far from a solution to 
the current dilemma. The men who 
did withstand brain-washing—and 
these constitute the majority—should 
not be given the impression that their 
loyalty and high character have been 
ignored. If such a feeling were al- 
lowed to spread, it would have a cor- 
rosive effect on the morale of our 
services. 

Because of this, I think the ex- 
ample set by the Marines has been 
wise. They have given special awards 
to several former POWs who exerted 
themselves beyond the call of duty or 
expectation of human endurance. In 
this way, we show our appreciation 
to those who did not succumb to some 
of the most sinister tortures ever de- 
vised by evil minds. Just last week, 
the Pentagon announced that six 
soldiers who “openly and steadfastly 
resisted” Communist indoctrination 
would be decorated by General Ridg- 
way. 

At the same time, we should treat 
the cases of those who did succumb 


in the same way we treat illness. True, 
armies have always been plagued by 
malingerers who are in perfect phys- 
ical condition but claim they are too 
sick to fight. There has never been a 
completely satisfactory method, from 
the military viewpoint, of dealing 
with this problem. But, on the other 
hand, we could never say that we will 
not recognize sickness among the 
troops. Insofar as it is possible, the 
malingerers must be separated from 
those who are telling the truth. Each 
case must be handled individually. 

The principles applied in such 
cases of sickness should also be ap- 
plied to those who claim to be vic- 
tims of brain-washing. To some de- 
gree, the Government has already 
recognized the similarity; it chose an 
eminent surgeon, Dr. Charles W. 
Mayo, to reply to Communist germ- 
warfare charges made against us in 
the UN. 

Before a positive preventive pro- 
gram can be formulated, however, 
our leaders must study brain-washing 
techniques and fully appreciate their 
effectiveness. They should carefully 
study Dr. Mayo’s report, in which he 
points out: 

“It is a method obviously calcu- 
lated by the Communists to bring a 
man to a point where a dry crust of 
bread or a few hours of uninterrupt- 
ed sleep is a great event in his life. 
The total picture presented is one of 
human beings reduced to a status 
lower than that of animals; filthy, 
full of lice, festered wounds full of 
maggots; their sickness regulated to 
a point just short of death; un- 
shaven, without haircuts or baths for 
as much as a year; men in rags, ex- 
posed to the elements; fed with care- 
fully measured minimum quantities 
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GIs CONTINUED 


and the lowest quality of food and 
unsanitary water, served often in 
rusty cans; isolated, faced with 
squads of trained interrogators, 
bullied incessantly, deprived of sleep 
and browbeaten into mental anguish. 

“All this testimony on Communist 
methods of extorting ‘confessions’ in 
Korea suggests a frightening pattern. 
It suggests that the Communists 
were deliberately perverting to their 
ends essentially the same technique 
which the famous Soviet biologist 
Pavlov used in his experiments on 
dogs and rats.” 

It is safe to assume that when- 
ever free men fall into the hands of 
the Reds they will be subjected to 
this type of extortion. Mind manipu- 
lation is still the most important 
weapon of the Communist apparatus. 
Moreover, in the future we can ex- 
pect the “treatment” to be much more 
efficient. The Communists are making 
an intense study of their practices in 
prisoner-of-war camps, to find out 
where they were ineffective and how 
they can improve their tactics. 

We can be sure they will not repeat 
the foolish mistake they made when 
they showed a group of our POWs 
some “germ-infested” bugs that were 
supposedly dropped by our fliers. 
One of our men casually picked up 
a bug and swallowed it. The fact 
that he did not suffer even the slight- 
est discomfort was a devastating blow 
to the entire Communist project. Next 


time, however, we can be sure that 
the bugs will be so full of germs that 
anyone who touches them will die in 
agony right before the eyes of his 
buddies. What could be more con- 
vincing to naive young Americans 
who have not been told the facts 
about Soviet procedures? 

Last autumn, soon after the armis- 
tice was concluded, a special “learn- 
ing meeting” was held in Peking. 
Officially called a forum on the Pav- 
lovian theories, it was attended by 
more than a hundred of Red China’s 
leading psychiatrists, neurologists, 
surgeons and physiologists. Included 
in the group were men like Kuo Mo- 
jo (Red China’s version of Ilya 
Ehrenburg) and several Russian ex- 
perts on psychological warfare. When 
the conference finally broke up, it 
established a continuing series of 
study groups. 

Considering the revolting methods 
used in brain-washing, it is not sur- 
prising that our top officials have 
shied away from the word. Instead, 
they prefer to use comfortable and 
familiar words like “interrogation” 
and “examination.” In doing so, of 
course. they have only helped the 
Communists conceal their technique. 

As Dr. Joost A. M. Meerloo (who 
coined the laboratory word, “menti- 
cide,” for this sort of mind pressure) 
points out in his book Conversation 
and Communication, man _ cannot 
fight a force until he identifies it with 





FLOWN THE COOP 


A Soviet pigeon flew from Murmansk to Italy today and refused to leave. 


—News item. 


They say a pigeon flapped its wings 
And flew with steady toil 


Until, its journey done, it dropped 


Upon Italian soil. 


We praise the bird that won’t go back, 


And may its tribe increase. 


Perhaps, no common pigeon this, 


It is the dove of peace. 


—Richard Armour 
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a name. The timidity of our leaders 
in this respect partly explains why 
the Schwables and Dickensons acted 
as they did. 

The very first step in any plan de. 
signed to combat this Communist 
strategy must be widespread dissem- 
ination of the truth about brain- 
washing. Civilians and military alike 
—and even the people behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains—should 
be told the real, sordid facts. Knowl- 
edge is a kind of vaccination when 
you are dealing with so vicious a 
disease. If the facts had been told in 
time to our fighting men in Korea, 
the enemy would have been almost 
completely frustrated in his efforts. 
What is more, as returned American 
POWs point out, many lives could 
have been saved and many of our 
men spared horrible wounds. 

Our entire political system is based 
on the theory that we can take the 
truth, and that the truth makes us 
strong. If we follow that principle 
here, no man will be able to use 
ignorance as an excuse for his ac- 
tions. We will have the perfect right 
to enforce the honorable discipline 
that should be required of every man 
fighting for his country. Certainly we 
will be able to demand that no man 
give aid or comfort to the enemy. 

Then, too, we can decide each case 
on its own merits; malingerers can 
be separated from those who really 
suffered the tortures of brain-wash- 
ing. Even more important, we can 
decide whether we want a man to die 
rather than aid the foe in his psycho- 
logical warfare against the U.S., or 
whether we want him to sign false 
confessions while we tell the world 
the truth. 

Treason is treason: “ratting” is 
“ratting.” No country can exist very 
long if it condones such practices or 
makes them attractive. It is equally 
true, though, that no democracy can 
survive if its leaders are too squeam- 
ish or too gentle to ferret out and 
publicize the facts of any new situa- 
tion. In formulating our future pro- 
gram, we must keep in mind our 
tragic experience in Korea. 


The New Leader 
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Mr. LYTTELTON 
AND THE KABAKA 


By John Hatch 


Author of “Dilemma in South Africa” 


HE CONFLICT between the British 

Government and the Kabaka 
(King) of Buganda, a territory in 
Uganda, sheds light on problems 
affecting British-African relations. 

Uganda was expected to progress 
steadily, with Britain encouraging in- 
dustrial development and gradually 
giving the Africans administrative 
and political control. Its development 
pattern was seen as resembling the 
West African model rather than the 
East or Central African. White set- 
tlers were few—there are only about 
7,000 there now—and color prejudice 
and racial discrimination were almost 
unknown. The Legislative Council 
was balanced by an equal number of 
Africans on one side and Europeans 
and Asians on the other. 

Uganda Africans welcomed the 
prospect of industrial development 
that would raise their standard of 
living. They were pleased, too, by 
the chance to receive increased po- 
litical responsibility; it seemed to 
promise them future control over their 
government. After their first flush of 
confidence, however, Uganda’s Afri- 
cans began to have their doubts: Was 
industrial expansion planned with a 
view to increasing European and 
Asiatic immigration, as in the Rhode- 
sias? Would the skilled technicians 
needed to engineer their projects 
come, as in West Africa, to pass on 
their knowledge to the Africans, or 
would they establish a color bar to 
preserve their monopoly? 

Concern was also expressed over 
the country’s political direction. 
Legislative reforms announced early 
in 1953 preserved the equality be- 
tween African and non-African, but 
left the balance with London-ap- 


pointed official members. Africans 
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felt the latter would probably sup- 
port a non-African point of view. 
They pointed out that, while 5.5 mil- 
lion Africans were to have only 14 
representatives, 7,000 Europeans and 
40,000 Asians were to be represented 
by 7 members each. 

The sum of this uneasiness re- 
vived two fears: first, that Uganda 
would be developed as a multi-racial 
rather than an African state; sec- 
ond, that white settlers throughout 
East Africa would succeed in estab- 
lishing a federation of Uganda, 
Kenya and Tanganyika patterned 
after the Central African Federation. 
On June 30, while these fears were 
at their height, Colonial Secretary 
Oliver Lyttelton seemed to justify 
them by making a speech that fore- 
cast East African federation. Uganda’s 
four provinces protested. Lyttelton 
then denied the implications of his 
statement, but the damage was done. 

The most violent reaction came 
from the Baganda, Uganda’s most ad- 
vanced and socially conscious people 
and the inhabitants of Buganda, 
which holds the key to all economic 
development in the protectorate. 
Afraid of being swallowed up in a 
federation, the Baganda decided to 
press for a federal structure within 
Uganda which would allow them (1) 
to secede, if necessary, in order to 
escape domination by white settlers 
in other East African territories; (2) 
to demand a transfer from the Colo- 
nial to the Foreign Office—since the 
Sudan is achieving self-government 
under the Foreign Secretary; (3) to 
remain aloof from the new Legislative 
Council, and (4) to set a time limit 
for the attainment of self-government 
within the Commonwealth. 

Buganda’s constitutional position 


1s now 1n a state of transition, and 
the Kabaka is becoming a constitu- 
tional monarch. At the outbreak of 
the present dispute, nearly half the 
members of the Great Lukiko (Coun- 
cil) were elected, and by the end of 
the year 60 of its 89 members were 
elected. The Kabaka, however. was 
still responsible for presenting his 
people’s policy to the Governor. 
When the Governor refused to accept 
the Baganda policy, the Kabaka was 
placed in an impossible position. He 
was given the option of acting as the 
Governor’s mouthpiece and being re- 
jected by his own people, or of rep- 
resenting his people and losing Brit- 
ish support. He chose the latter and 
was exiled from his country. 

Regardless of what one may think 
about the Lukiko’s policy, it is ob- 
vious that the Governor and the 
Colonial Office failed to understand 
what prompted it. The refusal to rec- 
ognize the injustice of victimizing the 
Kabaka for presenting his people’s 
policy may be laid at the door of the 
Governor. The Colonial Secretary. 
however, is responsible for refusing 
to rectify the mistake. 

It was not until after the Kabaka’s 
deportation that Lyttelton published 
his assurance that federation would 
not be imposed and that the protec- 
torate is to be developed as an 
African state. Once this appeared, the 
Kabaka and the Lukiko delegation 
withdrew their demands, though they 
still insisted on a federal structure 
for Uganda. The cause of the dispute 
having thus disappeared, the return 
of the Kabaka would have left Britain 
in a strong position. But Lyttelton 
foolishly declared his exile perma- 
nent. 

This action united the Baganda 
people into a nationalist community 
deeply resentful of the British action. 
The Lukiko delegation, after consult- 
ing with the Lukiko itseif, returned 
to London determined to fight the 
monarch’s arbitrary exile. Unless the 
Kabaka is returned to his country. 
Buganda will become another source 
of African hostility to the British 
Government. 
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TODAY'S STUDENTS 


Our colleges are inhabited by serious-minded young people who are not easily aroused 
and professors have had to readjust to their critical ways of thinking 


By John R. Everett 





This article by John R. Everett, President of Hollins 
College in Virginia, is another in our series on the 
present state of America’s colleges. Readers will re- 
call, no doubt, the October 5 New Leaver article which 
inaugurated this series, “How Good Are Our Colleges?” 
by Ordway Tead, former Chairman of the New York City 
Board of Higher Education. In the near future, we will 
publish another view of education today by C. E. Ayres, 
Professor of Economics at the University of Texas. 





HE STUDENTS OF TODAY are serious and earnest in 
Ed quest for a rational orientation to the complex 
modern world. They present themselves in class as seekers 
after anything that is solid, rather than as sponges ab- 
sorbing any current enthusiasm. To some people brought 
up in the student generations of the Twenties and Thirties, 
these modern collegians seem cynical and, oftentimes, 
hardheaded to the point of exasperation. When once a 
few well-chosen, emotionally charged words would send 
hundreds of students spilling from classroom to picket 
line, now sober-faced youths ask questions which can be 
answered only with dry, cold statistics. And this is true 
in non-economic areas of concern. 

Perhaps one can say that the contemporary student is 
more critically aware of the existence of grays, whereas 
former generations tended to see only blacks and whites. 
They are less inclined to identify the good with a par- 
ticular political party or program and more inclined to 
seek an independent judgment which has its own in- 
herent authority. The serious student of today seems to 
have gone beyond the deification of political figures and 
the comfortable absolutism which made thinking easy 
and once passed for education. 

The fact that today’s students seem more critical than 
those of former years is probably best explained by the 
sociologists and psychologists. Much of the cake of cus- 
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tom has been broken; doubts have crept into positions 
once held by certainty. The future no longer seems to be 
a predictable series of events, and very few young people 
feel that they are in command of their own destinies. 
Knowledge now appears to be less an instrument of power 
for attaining personal material advantage and more a 
means of understanding the world and a human being’s 
place in it. The nerve of ambition has not been severed, 
but cautious acceptance of limitations has replaced the 
more enthusiastic but unthinking “world is my oyster” 
view of earlier generations. 

Some of the most important teaching problems have 
come from the same revolutionary changes that pro- 
duced our present-day student. Since colleges are to be 
judged by the soundness of the relationship between 
scholar-teacher and students, it is well to look closely at 
what has happened to both. 

Our contemporary students have an effective memory 
which goes back from seven to ten years. At the max- 
imum, they remember the start of World War II, but 
most of them begin their remembrance of political and 
social events with the bomb that dropped on Hiroshima. 
They know nothing of the high days of the Twenties; 
nothing of Prohibition; nothing of the bleak October 
of 1929; nothing of the promises and counterpromises of 
Hoover and Roosevelt; nothing of the atmosphere which 
would approve the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill; nothing of 
the NRA, PWA, CCC, and the rest of the governmental 
alphabet; nothing of a weak and impoverished labor 
movement; nothing of bank crises and blue-sky security 
sales; and nothing of a whole range of attitudes, feelings, 
emotions and events which cling to the minds of their 
elders. 

Within the memories of these students there are only 
two great world powers: the United States and Russia. 
Since Communism and Russia seem synonymous, they 
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can make only a pretense at understanding, without pow- 
erful teachers and serious, long study, the forces which 
produced a Whittaker Chambers or an Alger Hiss. To 
the first American generation to be brought up as world- 
conscious internationalists, the ideas and attitudes which 
cluster around such names as Taft and MacArthur seem 
at best quaint and peculiar. The war and postwar mem- 
ories of these students look upon labor organizations as 
big business with exactly the same financial power and 
almost the same prestige as U. S. Steel and General 
Motors. “Depression” is a word which is used by pros- 
perous fathers to impress their children with “how tough 
it was when I was young.” And so this list could grow. 
The importance of this situation for the colleges is ter- 
rifyingly real. Most college teachers are between the ages 
of 35 and 65, with the largest group concentrated in the 
ages over 45. In other words, the main burden of college 
teaching rests upon those who received their own formal 





‘INCLINED TO SEEK AN INDEPENDENT JUDGMENT' 


instruction in the supercharged atmosphere of a bloodless 
revolution which is ancient history to the present-day 
student. Many professors now find themselves in the 
position of the Baptist revival preacher who set up shop 
at an annual meeting of the Philosophical Association: 
The people were there, the words were said, but no one 
wanted to be saved. 

It is obvious that, to some extent, all teachers are in 
this situation at all times. Unfortunately, this generation 
of teachers passed through a revolution which shattered 
so many theories and thought-patterns so quickly that 
there was little time to regroup and set up a stable foun- 
dation for significant criticism and comment. Except 
during those relatively few periods of revolution in the 
past, the predecessors of the modern college professor 
had a much larger area of conviction and experience in 
common with their students, Now only the most agile and 
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intellectually alert professors have even a fighting chance 
in the battle of the generations. 

In one form or another, professors all over the coun- 
try have reacted to this peculiar situation. A large num- 
ber of them have actively sought to change course offer- 
ings and the structure of the curriculum in a serious 
effort to make themselves and their material more relevant 
to the needs of contemporary students. They have reread 
the classics of their fields; they have discarded old notes: 
they have re-evaluated the generalizations which seemed 
so self-evident when they heard them from their own pro- 
fessors; they have written new textbooks; and, most im- 
portant of all, they have studied their present students 
with an understanding and sympathetic eye. The results 
of these labors have been far from perfect, but they in- 
dicate a significant degree of success. Those colleges for- 
tunate enough to have this sort of professor are serving 
their students well in a very difficult and trying time. 

But this is only a part of the story. There is also a 
significant number of professors who have retreated 
into the past and now reside in uneasy poverty behind 
the barricades of what they call the “scholarly tradition.” 
Students are admitted to the fortress for fifty minutes 
three times a week to hear a disorganized recitation of 
facts or a logical exercise in irrelevancy read from an- 
cient notes. Since the professor is usually afraid or con- 
temptuous of questions, the lectures end with the bell 
and a sincere sigh of relief all around. Such professors 
do students, scholarship and education an irreparable 
harm which only a false charity can justify. 

There is still another group of professors on the 
campuses of this nation. They are those who were so 
taken with one side of the revolution that they went into 
higher education to save the world. These secular evan- 
gelists are usually doctrinaire liberals, but the arch-con- 
servatives also have their representatives. Most of these. 
people received their frames of reference and their abso- 
lute convictions at a time when political speeches, rather. 
than sound reasoning, were the accepted basis for class- 
room interpretation. They still cling to their absolutes 
and they now tilt against windmills that have not only 
ceased turning but have disappeared altogether. Although 
this group does harm, it is strange but necessary to relate 
that the damage is slight. The contemporary student looks 
upon these professors with the quiet amusement usually 
reserved for those ancient grandparents who think that 
McKinley is still an issue. 

The question remains: “Are the colleges doing their 
jobs?” In spite of the weaknesses listed: above, I answer 
the question with an emphatic affirmative. They are work- 
ing against odds which few generations have had to face, 
but the best of them are far more effective than we have. 
any right to expect. Slowly but surely, the main bulk of- 
our professors are meeting serious students in a sympa- 
thetic way on a common ground of- understanding. The 
future will be eternally grateful for, their effort and skill. 
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T HE OTHER EVENING, I met an anti-Communist fellow- 
traveler. | had been a little out of touch with the 
latest combinations and permutations of the pro-Soviet 
mind, and I found the experience refreshing. 

Time was, of course, when you had real 100-proof pro- 
Communist fellow-travelers all over the place. Up until 
about 1948, you could go to a party almost anywhere 
and, before you could say “Henry Wallace,” there’d be 
someone solemnly assuring you that the Moscow Trials 
were on the up-and-up, that all Stalin wanted was a big 
helping of “coexistence” seasoned with a little “security,” 
and that the American Communists weren’t really sub- 
versive, on account of Thomas Jefferson once said that.... 

But then things started getting pretty rugged for the 
pro-Communist fellow-traveler, and the non-Communist 
fellow-traveler stepped in to take his place. This fellow 
always wanted you to know right at the start that he 
wasn’t pro-Communist. Not a bit of it. But neither was he 
an anti-Communist: “That’s a negative approach. I prefer 
to call myself a non-Communist.” (On closer study, 
of course, it would always turn out that he had no such 
qualms about calling himself an anti-fascist; but, after 
all, that was different.) 

Eventually, though, history caught up with the non- 
Communist fellow-traveler—it happened just about the 
time the North Korean Communists started shooting at 
American Gls—and the word “non-Communist” acquired 
a somewhat sour taste in the mouth. It was then that my 
friend the anti-Communist fellow-traveler was born. . . . 

It all started with my remarking that the Nation 
magazine managed to stick pretty close to the Commu- 
nist line most of the time. Mr. X didn’t go for that at 
all; he didn’t keep up with the Nation too regularly, he 
admitted, but how could I say that it... ? How about 
del Vayo? I asked, and cited a little chapter and verse. 
Well, he wasn’t familiar with the name, but wasn’t I in 
favor of giving a hearing to The Widest Possible Range 
of Political Opinions? Certainly, I replied; I was all in 
favor of having avowed Communists publish their opin- 
ions in avowedly Communist periodicals. And I added: 
“Would you like the Nation to take one of Gerald L. K. 
Smith’s boys on its staff—just to be impartial, that is?” 

Something in the way I delivered this last sally must 
have made my friend suspicious, for he looked at me 
sharply and said: “Now listen, don’t get the idea that 
I’m pro-Communist or anything like that. It so happens 
I’m just about the biggest anti-Communist you ever met!” 
And there, revealed in all his glory, stood a genuine, true- 
blue, honest-to-Malenkov anti-Communist fellow-traveler! 

I spent the next two hours doing field work on my new 


Old Fellow-Travelers Never Die 


An encounter with the latest subspecies of a hardy breed 


By Louis Jay Herman 


specimen. What did the ACFT think about Russia? It 
turned out he was full of ideas on the subject, and they 
boiled down to two: (1) the whole current unpleasantness 
could have been avoided if we hadn’t given the Bolsheviks 
a persecution complex back in 1918; (2) the problem 
was not Communism but “Russian imperialism,” because 
the Russians always had been a bunch of imperialists, 
still were, and, by Gad, always would be. I didn’t think 
points (1) and (2) jibed very snugly, but I let it pass. 

I did remark, though, that we would be alienating mil- 
lions of potential allies inside the Soviet Union if we 
wrote off all Russians as imperialists. “Whaddya mean?” 
retorted the ACFT. “It’s obvious they like their govern- 
ment, or it couldn’t last.” Then why, I asked, had 
so many resisted repatriation after the war? “That’s 
ridiculous!” said the ACFT. “Where did you hear that?” 

Discouraged, I tried a new tack. If most Russians were 
happy and contented, I now inquired, then why—I 
paused for effect—had the Kremlin found it necessary to 
throw some 15 to 20 million of them into slave-labor 
camps? “Hmph!” said the ACFT. “That’s only a mi- 
nority!” “Ye Gods!” I almost shrieked. “Would you 
expect them to send the majority to Siberia?!” “Don’t 
be ridiculous!” put in Mrs. ACFT, in a superior tone. I 
sank back in my chair... . 

Next we visited China. It turned out that the situation 
here was the same as in Russia, only more so. The 
Chinese, like the Russians, “weren’t ready” for democ- 
racy, and Communism suited them right down to the 
ground. Yes, conceded the ACFT, Mao’s manners could 
stand a little mending, but that was all the fault of you- 
know-who. Seems as how Mao could easily have been 
won over in 1945 with a little kindness and a few billion 
dollars—“Communists are just practical businessmen at 
heart, you know; what they’re really after is a profitable 
deal”—but we missed the boat. How could we get out 
of this fix? Well, it wouldn’t be easy, but the main thing 
to remember was that Communism wasn’t the enemy. It 
was Russian imperialism... . 

India? India, said the ACFT, waggling a prophetic 
finger, was going Communist and nothing could stop it. 
I must have looked a bit dismayed, for he added: “Not 
that I want to see it happen. But surely you don’t think 
we can jam our American notions of democracy down 
the throats of a people that has never known what de- 
mocracy is!” I wondered to myself whether it might not 
be shrewd to make our deal with the Indian Mao right 
now, before things got worse, and whether he’d ask for 
20 billion or just 15.... 

By this time, I was gazing at my ACFT with a kind 
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of horrified fascination, but I had also been doing a 
little fast figuring. “Listen,” I said, “you’ve already 
handed approximately one billion people over to the 
Communists in the last hour, and you aren’t even breath- 
ing hard. Would you mind telling me where all that 
anti-Communism of yours comes in?” “Sure,” said the 
ACFT. “For instance, I don’t think Communism is at all 
suited for the United States, or England, or France.” 
Well, I thought, that was very reassuring. “It’s nice 
to know,” I said, “that you’re willing to give democracy 
a whirl here in the States.” “Democracy!” expostulated 
the ACFT, rudely shattering my last feeble hopes. “Surely 


you don’t call what we’ve got in this country democ- 


racy?” What did he call it? I asked. “I maintain,” said 


the ACFT, “that we’ve gone most of the way down the 
road to fascism.” If things were as bad as all that, I 
wanted to know, why was he willing to let the Russian 
imperialists and the untutored Asiatics have Communism 
all to themselves? “To tell you the truth,” the ACFT 
replied, “there isn’t much to choose between in this cold 
war. Sometimes I feel like going down to Uruguay and 
sitting the whole thing out!” 

As I was leaving later on, Mrs. ACFT caught my arm. 
“You just weren’t listening to my husband!” she cried 
indignantly. “You didn’t even try to understand what he 
was saying!” “That’s right,” said the ACFT. “I’m one of 
the biggest anti-Communists around these parts. Just ask 
any of my friends!” 





SEX IN THE MOVIES 


By Clifford Forster 








HEN the United States Su- 

WW irene Court recently reversed, 
without opinion, the refusal of New 
York and Ohio to license, respec- 
tively, the motion pictures La Ronde 
and M, it created a state of confusion 
throughout the film world. What 
was left unclear two years ago 
by the Court’s decision in the Mir- 
acle case, which stated that motion 
pictures were entitled to the protec- 
tion of the First Amendment but 
might still be subject to a narrowly- 
drawn censorship statute, has not 
been made clearer. The bland re- 
versals may even have muddied the 
legal waters, for the State of New 
York had ruled that La Ronde was 
properly banned because it was “im- 
moral,” and Ohio banned M because 
it allegedly tended to “promote 
crime” —two very indefinite concepts. 
Thus, while it certainly cannot be 
maintained that either the New York 
or the Ohio statute is precise and 
definite, the Court could have in- 
validated both laws on the ground 
that films are entitled to exactly the 
same benefits and protections from 
prior restraint as newspapers. Cer- 
tainly this issue was squarely before 
it this time. It can only be assumed, 
therefore, in the light of the con- 
curring written opinion of Justices 
Douglas and Black, that the Court is 
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not yet prepared to go the whole hog. 

The important question remains: 
Can the Supreme Court ultimately 
knock out all motion-picture censor- 
ship laws? I believe that there is no 
great likelihood of this, because, to 
my mind at least, there is a basic 
difference between the written and 
spoken word and the moving picture. 

One of the taboos which still re- 
mains almost untouched in our 
changing society is discussion of the 
sexual act itself. It is only relatively 
recently that courts have permitted 
the distribution of literature which 
frankly speaks about the sexual act. 
Two cases come to mind. A few years 
ago, a man was arrested under the 
State of Washington’s Obscenity Law 
for distributing a pamphlet called 
The Perfect Embrace, describing in 
detail a position of sexual intercourse 
which the author said afforded both 
him and his wife the greatest pleasure. 
The court threw out the indictment. 
It held that the pamphlet was a sober, 
honest description and that the writer 
could not be subject to an obscenity 
prosecution. 

In the second case, a few years 
earlier, the Post Office Department 
barred from the mails a pamphlet by 
Dr. Paul Popenoe because of a 
section which described various 
positions of sexual intercourse. A 


Federal district court in Washington, 
D. C. reversed this ruling. 

What would happen if motion pic- 
tures were made which faithfully fol- 
lowed the text of these two pamphlets 
and depicted the various acts of sex- 
ual intercourse described in them? 
It is safe to assume, I think, that if 
such films were available for public 
exhibition they would be denied a 
license in, for example, the States of 
Ohio and New York. Although the © 
Supreme Court might hold that these 
films were entitled to the protection 
of the First Amendment, it never- 
theless would undoubtedly sustain the 
censorship law and the state boards’ 
action. And I also have no doubt that, 
in those states where there are no 
censorship laws, juries would un- 
animously find such films obscene. 
It is toward this ultimate problem 
that I believe the Supreme Court’s 
attention has been directed. In the 
La Ronde and M cases, the Court 
made a qualitative judgment as to the 
difference between the printed word 
and the moving picture. 

Some studies have already been un- 
dertaken to determine the effect of 
writing and pictures on men, women 
and children, but no overall survey 
and analysis has yet been made. 
We would be on sounder ground if 
such a study were undertaken. 
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EDITORIAL 


Berlin Balance 


HisToRY WILL Not place the Berlin conference just con- 
cluded in the same class with Munich and Yalta; it 
resulted in no vast territorial concessions and created no 
strong hopes of lasting peace. Rather, Berlin will rank 
with such ambiguous events as Henry Ford’s peace ship 
and Lord Runciman’s exploratory conferences with Hit- 
ler: Depending on what happens next, Berlin will stand 
either as an isolated episode of futility or as an overture 
to major disaster. The Berlin discussions regarding Ger- 
many and Austria seem to point to the first verdict, but 
that last frantic day at Berlin—in which Asia was the sub- 
ject of secret discussion—opened new vistas for demo- 
cratic suicide. 

What happened on that last day in Berlin? The West- 
ern Allies agreed to join with the Kremlin in sponsoring 
a new conference on Asian problems on April 26 in 
Geneva. (Our choice of the site, which two decades ago 
witnessed the burial of good wishes and collective security 
in the quagmire of appeasement, was not intended to be 
symbolic.) At this conference, the Soviet regime, which 
sponsored the aggression in Korea, will sit as an impartial 
mediator on Korean questions. The Chinese Communist 
regime, once labeled by the UN as the aggressor in 
Korea and now the main inciter of civil war in Indo- 
China, will sit as an impartial mediator on Indo-Chinese 
problems, which will be discussed whether or not any 
progress is made on a Korean settlement. The entire con- 
cept of the United Nations as the power-enforcing collec- 
tive security against Communist aggression has been 
sidetracked. Once the Peking bandits are seated at Geneva 
in April (and one can be sure that they will sit awhile). 
it will be very difficult to deny them a seat in that very 
same United Nations. And once talks on Indo-China start 
on the note of reconciling the Ho Chi Minh rebels, it will 
be very hard to avoid a Polish-type “coalition” regime. 

Yet, even if all of this happened and supposing that it 
were all to the good (an impossible supposition), is that 
the only dangerous outcome of Berlin? Hardly. In the 
first place, the very fact that a new conference will take 
place in April immediately postponed all attempts to have 
the European Defense treaties ratified until the summer. 
Parliamentary action in France and Italy during the 
summer is difficult enough, but it is the obvious Commu- 
nist hope that, by that time, new elections will have been 
forced in both countries, or at least in Italy. The exigen- 
cies of campaigning will delay EDC still further. Another 
dangerous fact at Berlin was that the Western Allies 
accepted—after five years of adamant refusal—Stalin’s 
original terms for an Austrian treaty. (Among them: 
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prohibiting Austria from harboring anti-Communist re- 
fugees.) Luckily for Mr. Dulles, Molotov turned down 
this offer at Berlin because he now feels strong enough 
to reject any Austrian treaty; but what if, at some later 
date, a weakened Kremlin decides to accept what are 
now our Austrian terms? The answer to that one prob- 
ably is that a few more Berlin conferences will make a 
weakened Kremlin impossible. 


Caracas Conference 


THE TENTH Inter-American Conference opens this 
week in Caracas, Venezuela in an atmosphere of contro- 
versy. To begin with, this meeting, designed to strengthen 
democracy in the Americas, is being held in the capital 
of one of the most ruthless dictatorships in the hemis- 
phere. As a result, Costa Rica is boycotting the confer- 
ence, and the Uruguayan Congress and Chilean Senate 
have formally protested. 

The two main issues at Caracas are the desire of Latin 
American nations for more U.S. economic aid, and a 
U.S.-sponsored resolution proposing common action 
against Communism in the hemisphere. 

Our neighbors will not get much satisfaction on the 
question of economic aid. A few weeks ago, John Moors 
Cabot resigned as Assistant Secretary of State for Latin 
American Affairs after the Treasury had refused to en- 
large the power of the Export-Import Bank to grant long- 
term development loans to Latin American nations. Thus, 
all we can offer at Caracas is a slight amplification of 
Point Four-type technical aid. Latin American chagrin 
will be even greater if we make any accusations of un- 
derhanded dealing in coffee; the charges of gouging by 
Latin American coffee producers already heard in this 
country have caused considerable resentment. 

Our attitude on economic aid will largely determine 
the reception accorded the anti-Communist resolution, 
which is aimed at Guatemala, where Communist influence 
has reached dangerous proportions. But some Latin 
Americans are indifferent to this threat, and others feel 
a sneaking admiration for Guatemala’s audacity in chal- 
lenging Washington. Still others resent our failure to 
display as much concern over right-wing dictatorships 
as we do over Guatemalan Communism. (Latin American 
democrats note that our anti-Communist resolution comes 
at a time when we are apparently making friendly over- 
tures to Peron.) Finally, there is the still-latent fear of 
U.S. intervention; the type of action directed against 
Guatemalan Communism today, it is felt, might be aimed 
at another type of regime tomorrow. 

The prospects at Caracas are thus not very hopeful. 
But we still have time to make it clear that we do not 
endorse dictatorship of any type anywhere in the hemis- 
phere. Such a forthright stand might weaken several 
Latin American dictatorships and, at the same time, rally 
more support for anti-Communist measures. 
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HICKS 


EGRO NOVELISTS are less concerned than they once 
N were with what is commonly called the Negro prob- 
lem—i.e., the problem of white discrimination and in- 
justice. In The Invisible Man, Ralph Ellison gives a 
grim account of discrimination and its brutalizing effects, 
but his central theme is philosophical rather than socio- 
logical. Richard Wright, in The Outsider, is even more 
explicitly philosophical, using the Negro problem as an 
approach to the human problem. James Baldwin writes 
from inside the Negro world in Go Tell It on the Moun- 
tain, and wastes no energy in the expression of moral 
indignation. George Lamming’s /n the Castle of My Skin 
comes to an old-fashioned climax with the development 
of color-consciousness in the mind of his protagonist, but 
the larger and better part of his book is a picture of boy- 
hood in a primitive, self-contained community. 

This is all to the good, not because the Negro problem 
is unimportant but because there is so much else that 
is worth writing about. The younger Negro writers have 
discovered, as some of them have said, that they must be 
writers first and Negroes only incidentally. Their ex- 
perience is necessarily influenced by the color of their 
skin, but they can make infinitely more of it once they 
have abandoned the rigid, cramping attitudes of pro- 
test. And white novelists are beginning to learn, no doubt 
from these Negro novelists, that the relations between 
Negroes and whites are too complicated to be summed up 
in the old formulas of injustice. 

Three novels about Negroes have appeared in recent 
weeks, one by a Negro and the other two by whites. In 
Black Is a Man (Padell, $2.00), one of the white men, 
Harry Roskolenko, has written a vigorous and bitter pro- 
test against injustice; but his parable, I think, will puzzle 
those of both races who see equality strictly as a legal 
question. The other white man, Herbert Gold, uses the 
Negro problem as his point of departure in The Prospect 
Before Us (World, $3.50), but goes far beyond it in a 
subtle and meaningful study of human relationships. And 
Chester Himes, in The Third Generation (World, $3.95), 
quickly leaves the problem behind, to plunge into a not 
wholly successful portrayal of a neurotic woman and 
her self-destroying son. 

The apparent theme of The Third Generation is the 
havoc wrought by a particular kind of color-conscious- 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 





By Granville Hicks 


Three New Novels About Negroes 
Which Transcend the Old Formulas 


ness. Lillian Taylor, a light Negro, so resents the black- 
ness of her husband that she ruins his life and hers and 
the lives of their children. We are specially concerned 
with Charles, who is her favorite son, and we follow his 
headlong pursuit of death through a staggering series of 
accidents, diseases, vices and crimes. 

The real theme, in short, is the devastating impact of 
a neurotic woman on the persons associated with her, 
and the causes of her neuroses are of secondary import- 
ance. Perhaps, indeed, her obsession with color is a 
symptom rather than a cause. In any case, the reader is 
interested in Charles as a human being, not as a Negro; 
and if Himes had been able to make us believe in 
Charles’s self-destructive behavior, this would be another 
example of the broadening and maturing of our Negro 
novelists. Unfortunately, however, the novel is serious 
only in intent, not in execution. The writing is usually 
undistinguished and sometimes slovenly, and the char- 
acters come alive only in occasional episodes. Toward the 
end, when the novel should be most impressive, it is 
merely sensational, and one lays it down with annoyance. 

Gold’s The Prospect Before Us, on the other hand, is a 
novel that is really “written,” and it makes me eager to 
read his first book, Birth of a Hero, which I missed. 
The Prospect Before Us is the story of Harry Bowers, an 
immigrant who has prospered in a world that lies just 
within the boundaries of respectability. As the owner of a 
small, profitable hotel, he is liked and looked up to in that 
world; in his own eyes and those of his associates, he 
is a success. And then an organization interested in 
the rights of the Negro decides to make a test in the 
Green Glade Hotel, and sends a young woman, Claire 
Farren, to take a room there. Bowers is perfectly aware 
of what is going on, and he knows the tricks by which 
hotel proprietors deal with such awkward situations; but, 
for reasons that are never quite clear to him, he decides 
to play the game straight. It is mostly a matter of pride: 
He is king on Prospect Avenue, and he thinks he can 
beat the pressures that he knows will be exerted on him; 
and, if he can’t, his reasons for thinking well of him- 
self are gone. Of course he can’t. Customers leave, busi- 
ness associates threaten and try violence, the bank bears 
down. And, in the end, his kingdom is brought low and 
he with it. 
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BOOKS coxssveo 


If we need to be reminded of the injustices and 
humiliations to which Negroes are subjected in our so- 
ciety, The Prospect Before Us does the job, and does it 
all the more effectively for its gentle air of objectivity. 
The petty prejudices of the Green Glade’s guests, the 
ranting and greed of Gil Leary, President of the Prospect 
Avenue Businessmen’s Association, the abusive anony- 
mous letters to Claire Farren—these things are American 
civilization at its most degraded. And Gold makes us 
feel them as few novelists, white or black, have succeeded 
in doing. But they are not what the book is about. 

The book is about the triumph-in-failure of Harry Bow- 
ers, and in order to make us feel that, in all its truly 
tragic implications, Gold must arouse in us a sense of 
Harry’s greatness. On the surface, he is not a prepossess- 
ing character: middle-aged and fat, with a kind of pro- 
fessional cheeriness and a stock of corny jokes, with a 
quick eye for a fast buck and the showy manners of a 
good spender. But we come first to like and then to re- 
spect him. He is a man who knows on what terms he 
wants to live his life and is willing to pay the price for 
doing so. That his principles are tested by way of the 
Negro problem is an accident, though perhaps no other 
test could so well define his elements of greatness. What 
matters is the way he stands the test. 

Gold helps us to see Bowers by showing him in relation 
to other persons. There is, first of all, a rather disreput- 
able character named Jake, who wants to be loved and, 
especially, to be loved by Harry Bowers—not, of course, 
in homosexual terms. The sense of obligation that Harry 
feels toward Jake and that makes him Jake’s accomplice 
is a remarkably complicated emotional pattern. The same 
sense of obligation, with a more obvious motivation, dom- 
inates Harry’s relations with his incompetent brother 
Morris, whom he has kept afloat for many years. Toward 
the bullying Gil Leary, Harry is at first politely and then 
outspokenly contemptuous. In all these relationships, 
Harry is shown to advantage, and yet each of them ex- 
poses a flaw in his character. With Claire Farren, on 
the other hand, through his sensitiveness and his capacity 
for love, he achieves complete understanding. Even as he 
commits arson, we see him as a good man—the most 
difficult kind of character to create in fiction—and, at 
the end, goodness and love and destruction go hand in 
hand. 

One of the important elements in Gold’s success is his 
mastery of a colloquial style. The dialogue is so perfect 
that it seems artless, and, when it serves his purpose, he 
uses the same style in his narrative. The effect is to 
immerse the reader in the garish world of Harry Bowers. 
“There’s crinkly money in such a place,” Gold writes of 
Prospect Avenue. “It’s piece-meal money, warm, sweaty, 
perfumed by pockets and love. There’s an honest dollar 
for Harry. He works for it, don’t he? Everyone likes 
Harry because he sincerely loves himself, and money does 
not come first with him: first Harry, then the dollar. 


They go together like that, plump heavy-muscled Harry 
with his head-on belly, lean nimble money with its joyful 
voyaging into hands.” By such touches as that he gives us 
Harry and builds an original and moving novel. 

Black Is a Man is a combination of tract, satire and 
fantasy. The idea that it uses to explore the Negro prob- 
lem is first-rate: A white man, for no good reason, turns 
black. The man is James Oggen, fifty-odd, successful, 
conventional, prejudiced. When he turns black, his wife 
deserts him, his minister fails to help him, he finds him- 
self barred from his bank and his apartment house. He 
takes refuge with a Negro prostitute, who falls in love 
with him and reforms, and for a time he is on the 
verge of accepting life as a Negro. But he is arrested and 
charged with raping a white woman, and things are go- 
ing badly with him until his wife, who has had a change 
of heart, testifies on his behalf. Then everybody has a 
change of heart, and, in a fantastic finale, not only 
Oggen’s problems but the whole world’s are solved. 

Roskolenko has invited us to put ourselves, quite lit- 
erally, in the Negro’s place, and there could not be a 
more effective way of dramatizing the sufferings that are 
caused by prejudice and discrimination. If the book 
reaches the people who need it, it may do a lot of good. 
It is, moreover, an eloquent plea for understanding and 
love in all human relationships. Judged in literary terms, 
however, its faults are pretty serious: The realism and 
the fantasy don’t go together very well; the style is man- 
nered, and the more or less Joycean puns grow tiresome; 
the deeper meaning of the book is blurred by the bizarre 
ending. No one can doubt Roskolenko’s passion for jus- 
tice, and there is more wisdom in the book than immedi- 
ately meets the eye; but, on the whole, I am disappointed 
by it. 

The quality of our civilization is constantly being test- 
ed by the existence of a sizable minority of people who 
are different in a conspicuous way from the majority. 
To many people, myself among them, the rights and 
wrongs of the situation are about as clear as rights and 
wrongs can ever be. But in other aspects the situation is 
anything but simple, and it is these other aspects that our 
novelists, both Negro and white, have taken to exploring. 
They have found that the Negro has not only the prob- 
lems that grow out of his being a Negro but also the 
problems that grow out of his being human, and in deal- 
ing with these they have increased our understanding 
and enriched our literature. 

+ aa + 
Coming Soon 

John Dos Passos’s The Head and Heart of Thomas 
Jefferson, reviewed by Allan Nevins; Isaiah Berlin’s The 
Hedgehog and the Fox, reviewed by Reinhold Niebuhr; 
Albert Camus’s The Rebel, reviewed by Milton Hindus; 
Ernest Jones’s The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, re- 
viewed by Robert Gorham Davis; Dwight Macdonald’s 
The Root Is Man, reviewed by Thomas I. Cook. 
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André Malraux’s Ode to Art 


The Voices of Silence. 
By André Malraux. 
Doubleday. 661 pp. $25.00. 


THE VoIcEs OF SILENCE is monu- 
mental right down to the dust jacket, 
which is of very heavy, off-white, 
faintly marbled paper. Although the 
regular edition sells for only $25.00, 
the publishers assure us that one can 
pay $100 for a limited edition 
“bound by hand in France in full 
leather.” Even the cheap edition was 
printed in France, so that it could be 
under the constant supervision of its 
author, and the paper for it was 
“manufactured especially in Finland” 
(why, we are not told). The Japanese 
publisher plans to offer his buyers a 
number of statuettes instead of one 
monument by bringing the book out 
in twenty small volumes. 

With full solemnity, the publishers 
supply reviewers these and many 
more facts about their great venture, 
including a three-page account of 
André Malraux’s excitingly varied 
life and, of course, the statistics on 
the illustrations which make the book 
so expensive: “465 _ illustrations 
printed by heliogravure process, in- 
cluding 15 in full color.” Of the 
many testimonials mimeographed for 
the critics, the wrapper austerely 
brings the purchaser but one—Ed- 
mund Wilson’s carefully qualified 
judgment that this is “perhaps one of 
the really great books of our time.” 

A regular Cecil B. de Mille pro- 
duction, it would seem. Doubleday 
virtually invites the critic to scoff, 
to insinuate the damning word “pre- 
tentious,” to show his Yankee inde- 
pendence by refusing to be stampeded 
by Hollywood superlatives or the 
réclame of Finland and France. But, 
surprisingly, the publishers’ confi- 
dence in their product is not mis- 
placed. 
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Reviewed by John Lydenberg 
Visiting Lecturer in English, 
University of Minnesota 


The book is in no way a history 
of art; no one who knows Malraux’s 
writings would expect, or want, any- 
thing as systematic as that from him. 
It consists of four long illustrated 
essays on the meaning of art, the 
meaning of life, and the destiny of 
man. The term “essays” is too flat. 
The whole can be likened to a sym- 
phony, with its four movements: The 
movements have different themes, but 
they are related and in some respects 
cumulative; in each movement, the 
distinctive theme is modulated, re- 
peated, developed; each movement 
has its coda, and the coda of the 
finale is particularly deep and rich 
in tone. The effect of the whole is 
not primarily understanding or 
cognition of the sort usually provided 
by expository prose, but an aware- 
ness, an emotional experience. Like 
any good book on art, this leads us 
from the pages to pieces of art out- 
side the covers. But, unlike any other 
that I know, this one is not merely 
about the artistic creations of other 
artists; it is itself a work of art. 
complete, self-sufficient, leading not 
so much to the art galleries and the 
print shops as back into itself. 

The formal subject is man’s artis- 
tic creations; the real subject is, as 
in all Malraux’s writings, la con- 
dition humaine, commonly para- 
phrased as man’s fate. Here the artist 
rather than the revolutionary is hero 
—with Malraux, as with few others 
contemporary writers, we not only 
can but must talk of heroes. But the 
hero is still the same (still Malraux). 
He is the man who recognizes that his 
fate is isolation and eventual death. 
but, unwilling to accept this un- 
manning condition and unable (now 


that God is dead) to escape his des- 
tiny in religious belief, determines to 
transform the chaotic, indifferent, 
recalcitrant matter of the world by an 
act of imagination and will that 
gives shape and meaning to his life 
and the life of man and that thereby, 
for a brief moment (he still dies), 
allows him to transcend his tragic 
human condition. He is the artist; 
for “all art is a revolt against man’s 
fate.” 

Art and religion have a similar 
function, according to Malraux. Re- 
ligion is to the masses what art is 
to the artist: man’s way of escaping 
or transforming his destiny. In past 
civilizations, the artist expressed 
through his art the hopes, fears and 
values that his fellows expressed 
through their religion. Changes in art 
developed pari passu with changes 
in religion. Thus, when at the close 
of the seventeenth century a religion 
was “for the first time . . . threatened 
otherwise than by the birth of an- 
other religion about to take its place,” 
art as it had always been known was 
itself threatened. Then modern art 
was conceived, though its birth was 
delayed while men fumbled, in sub- 
lime confidence, with secular abso- 
lutes. By the nineteenth century, the 
artist “and the ruling classes for the 
first time ceased having the same 
values.” And, separated from all his 
old ties, alone in an “august soli- 
tude,” the artist found “visions of 
his own absolutes,” and “the modern 
painter came to find in his very 
ostracism the source of an amazing 
fertility.” He made the discovery 
“that the depiction of a world de- 
void of value can be magnificently 
justified by an artist who treats paint- 
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MALRAUX CONTINUED 


ing itself as the supreme value.” 

Today, as the absurd has supplant- 
ed the absolute, men find themselves 
more than ever alone and terrified. 
In despair, they may snatch miser- 
ably at newly-created, sub-human 
absolutes that shade the void with a 
specious and brittle fagade. But they 
need not. If Malraux is no hawker 
of pink progress pills, he is no 
Spenglerian prophet of doom either. 
Unable longer to find man’s hope 
with Kyo and Katov in the solidarity 
of revolution, he still refuses to aban- 
don hope. Now he finds it in some- 
thing more enduring than _ revolu- 
tion, in the artists’ manifold asser- 
tions of their humanity. 


“Humanism does not consist in 
saying: ‘No animal could have 
done what we have done,” but in 
declaring: ‘We have refused to do 
what the beast within us willed to 
do, and we wish to rediscover Man 
wherever we discover that which 
seeks to crush him to the dust.’ 
True. for a religious-minded man 
this loud debate of metamorphosis 
and rediscoveries is but an echo 
of a divine voice, for a man be- 
comes truly Man only when in 
quest of what is most exalted in 
him: yet there is beauty in the 
thought that this animal who 


knows that he must die can wrest 
from the disdainful splendor of the 
nebulae the music of the spheres 
and broadcast it across the years 
to come, bestowing on them mes- 
sages as yet unknown. In that 
house of shadows where Rem- 
brandt still plies his brush, all the 
illustrious Shades, from the artists 
of the caverns onward, follow each 
movement of the trembling hand 
that is drafting for them a new 
lease of survival—or of sleep. 
“And that hand whose waver- 
ings in the gloom are watched by 
ages immemorial is vibrant with 
one of the loftiest of the secret yet 
compelling testimonies to the pow- 
er and the glory of being Man.” 

So far, I have obviously not given 
a very clear picture of the book. 
Again the publishers come to our 
rescue as they supply us with André 
Maurois’s protest: “It would be 
easier to write another book rather 
than an article [to say nothing of a 
short review—J.L.] on this teem- 
ing, brilliant work.” 

One should talk at length of many 
things: The truly extraordinary way 
in which the text and _ illustrations 
support each other. The unbelievably 
wide range of art objects of all sorts 
that Malraux gathers into his net. 
The subtly complex discussion of art 
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as an expression of its culture and, 
at the same time, an autonomous 
continuum of styles. The dismissal of 
“illusionist realism” as “the absolute 
negation of painting.” Malraux’s 
cavalier disregard not only of chro- 
nology but even of dates. (I would 
guess that, except for mention of 
particular centuries, not more than a 
dozen dates appear in the 661 pages 
of text.) The virtues of such a treat- 
ment, and the concomitant hardships 
for the reader who lacks—and who 
among us doesn’t?—Malraux’s for- 
bidding familiarity with the arts of 
all times and all places. The analysis 
of our modern interest in the primi- 
tive, especially as it reveals the 
irrational, the “night side,” in man’s 
vision. Malraux’s awareness of the 
“collective virtue that stems from a 
communion,” and his comments on 
the way in which our collective mass 
“arts” today lack that virtue and are 
actually the antithesis of art. Espec- 
ially one would like to discuss at 
length the “undemocratic” implica- 
tions of Malraux’s heroic “human- 
ism.” 

His style alone deserves a whole 
essay. For as “style” in the plastic 
arts is to Malraux the defining char- 
acteristic of that art, and indeed the 
way in which the artist takes and 
makes the world, so the style, or 
styles, of this book are the book it- 
self. The passage quoted above well 
illustrates his oracular-poetic style, 
which is generally reserved for the 
codas. There is also the allusive- 
elusive style: passages crammed 
simultaneously with allusions and dif- 
ficult dicta. There are his careful an- 
alytical passages. Pervading all is the 
electric vibrant quality, characterized 
by unresolved tensions, shocking. 
sometimes numbing, more often stim- 
ulating. You may drop the book, but 
you can’t doze over it. 

The absence of an index could be 
taken as one symbol, albeit a minor 
and an ambiguous one, of the book 
as a whole. How can you get around 
in it without an index? But who 
would ask for an index to a symphony 
or a poem? 
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Mr. Davis Speaks His Mind 


But We Were Born Free. 
By Elmer Davis. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 229 pp. $2.75. 


READING THIS BOOK, it is hard to 
shelve the memories of a thousand 
Elmer Davis broadcasts over the 
years. No matter how one takes ex- 
ception to a chance phrase or opin- 
ion in the text, one seems to hear al- 
ways—from the radio in the other 
room, as it were—the lazy-ripsaw 
voice of the man who for so long has 
embodied the very best traditions of 
American liberalism. I, for one, tend 
to identify Mr. Davis with the coun- 
try-editor hero of Sinclair Lewis’s /t 
Can’t Happen Here—a man, as I re- 
member, who viewed the noblest 
conceptions of mankind as_ plain 
horse-sense, and whose respect for 
common decency made him, in the 
ultimate test, a truer democrat than 
his seeming leaders. 

The phrase of Mr. Davis’s that 
sticks most firmly in my mind is no 
tender cut of rhetoric, but three hard 
words, “whatever that means’”—which 
is Mr. Davis’s frequent postscript to 
a daily bit of official humbug which 
he must report and which other, 
lesser reporters take—and pass on— 
straight. This very proclamation of 
skepticism conveys the surface of 
Mr. Davis’s nature—his annoyance 
with posturing, his distaste for eva- 
sion, etc. But there is a great deal 
more to Mr. Davis than his laconic 
surface. Though he may not admit it, 
Mr. Davis is an_ intellectual, who 
blends a savor for the hustle of prac- 
tical life with a constant sense of 
history and an ever-deepening con- 
cern with ideas. He is, too, a man 
of faith, who sustains a sharply-per- 
ceived pessimism about the human 
condition with the conviction that 
somehow reason and intelligence can 
improve things. And, of course, Mr. 
Davis is a fighter who thinks courage 
a necessary part of being a man. 

It is no surprise, therefore, that 
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this collection of essays has been 
dedicated “To the Memory of Ernst 
Reuter—A fighter for freedom whom 
nobody ever scared.” Like the late 
Mayor of Berlin, Mr. Davis is very 
much his own man—eternally aware 
of the distinction between might and 
right, serious enough about politics 
to have a sense of humor about it, 
acutely conscious of the inchoate 
human aspirations that rest below the 
noisy swirling of the political waves. 

The most controversial part of this 
book is its first half, a single long 
chapter entitled “Through the Peril- 
ous Night,” in which Mr. Davis de- 
scribes the present “climate of fear.” 
(He specifically and resolutely refuses 
to call it a “reign of terror.”) A 
later chapter, concerning ex-Commu- 
nists who have turned anti-liberal 
(Mr. Davis says they were wrong 
both then and now), may also raise 
some hackles. The rest of the book 
contains essays on improving the 
Constitution, making reporting re- 
sponsible, the virtues of longevity, 
and the philosophy of Toynbee. All 
of these (especially the last) are both 
enjoyable and wise. 

It is that long first chapter on Mc- 
Carthyism that will open the political 
sluice-gates. And here I find myself 
agreeing with Mr. Davis’s funda- 
mental analysis and conclusions, yet 
unhappy about some notes on the 
way. Here is his basic assumption: 


“We face a very powerful and 
dangerous foreign enemy 


Reviewed by Anatole Shub 


whose rulers are animated by a 
creed that makes truly peaceful co- 
existence impossible so long as 
they take that creed seriously; yet 
nobody in this country wants to 
solve that situation by war if it 
can prudently be avoided. So 
what should a mature and intelli- 
gent nation do in such a crisis? 
Why, we ought to keep our heads, 
keep our nerves steady, refuse to 
be upset by trivial provocations 
but be alert to really serious dan- 
gers; we ought to distinguish be- 
tween our real friends and our 
real enemies, make an accurate 
identification of the direction of 
the peril and a correct appreciation 
of its magnitude. In short, we 
ought to think. . . .” 


A few pages earlier, Mr. Davis 
places what the McCarthyists are do- 
ing in its proper context: 


“Communism is dangerous, but 
they are not afraid of it where it is 
powerful and dangerous, in Rus- 
sia; these anti-freedom crusaders 
show no interest in Russia at all. 
They are unable to distinguish, as 
Philip Rahv once wrote, between 
Communism as a danger to Amer- 
ica and Communism as a danger 
in America; or, as George Kennan 
put it, they think Communism is 
something invented in this country 
about 1945. (This view, once con- 
fined to the unlettered, seems to be 
spreading into the more influential 
circles. There are some just-below- 
the-top-level members of the Ad- 
ministration who, if asked to 
name the two most important and 
dangerous Communists of recent 
years, would give you not Stalin 
and Malenkov, but Alger Hiss and 
Harry Dexter White.) ” 


Mr. Davis recounts the damage 
done to the fabric of democratic so- 
ciety by McCarthy’s anti-Democratic 
crusade and by such concomitants as 
the Velde attack on the churches; the 
smears of General Marshall, Mildred 
Horton, Agnes Meyer and others; the 
Cohn-Schine pilgrimage; the covert 
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slander of Lester Pearson; the ac- 
tions of local vigilante groups, and 
the gutting of the Foreign Service 
and the Voice of America. Almost 
everything he has to say is valid, but 
nothing is so trenchant as his curt 
dismissal of the McCarthyists’ last- 
ditch argument: 

“Archbishop Richard J. Cush- 
ing of Boston has said that ‘despite 
any extremes, or mistakes that 
might have been made, I don’t be- 
lieve anything has brought the 
evils and methods of Communism 
more to the attention of the 
American people than his investi- 
gations.’ This amounts to saying 
that nothing brings the danger of 
fire more to the attention of the 
public than turning in false alarms 
all over town.” 

Despite all of this, I think Mr. 
Davis somewhat mars his own thesis 
by two attitudes which many who 
believe as he does cannot share in 
good conscience. The first is an un- 
discriminating hostility to those form- 
er Communists who have given fre- 
quent testimony to Congressional 
committees. Mr. Davis calls them 
“professional ex-Communist inform- 
ers” and “wandering minstrels,” and 
is uninhibited in his scorn for their 
views and testimony. Louis Budenz 
comes in for special condemnation. 
Without making any of these men the 
final authorities on the anti-Commu- 
nist struggle, I have seen little to 


discredit their factual accounts, 
which have shed considerable light 
on Communist activity. 

Second, Mr. Davis is thoroughly 
critical of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee’s investigation 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and its prize figure, Owen Lattimore. 
Briefly, Mr. Davis thinks Lattimore 
was “persecuted.” Having read in 
full Mr. Lattimore’s evasive, “cagey” 
testimony, I must view him as some- 
what less than a martyr to the cause 
of truth, unless it be the truth of the 
Bolshevik agitprop man. As for the 
committee which examined him, I 
must agree with Reinhold Niebuhr 
that it has been far more fair than 
its competitors or its predecessors. 

In a saner, calmer era when politi- 
cal passion was less poisonous and 
less polarized, I might be tempted to 
engage in extended polemic with Mr. 
Davis on these two points. But, once 
again, I hear that radio voice in the 
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other room and recall that Mr. Davis 
was always a liberal, always a staunch 
anti-Nazi, and never for a moment a 
fellow-traveler. At a time when isola- 
tionism and fear-mongering are rid- 
ing the rails in the name of a spurious 
anti-Communism, these credentials 
are impressive in their own right. | 
know that Mr. Davis is very much 
concerned about the rise of Togliatti 
and Nenni in Italy, the vacillation of 
Sastroamidjojo in Indonesia, the 
terror waged by Hilde Benjamin. | 
doubt if Senator McCarthy knows 
their names. Disagree, if you will, 
with this or that aspect of Mr. Davis’s 
book, but read it; I think you will 
recognize it as a sane and inspiring 
appeal to America to face up to re- 
sponsibility and to stop picking at 
its own entrails. 
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Where Fear Is King 


By Abraham Brumberg 
Content Editor of the USIA 


publication, “Problems of Communism” 


THE Beacon PREss is to be con- 
gratulated on the publication of 
these two volumes.* Slim in size, 
they nevertheless offer a wealth of 
material on the rights—or, more 
accurately, the absence of rights—of 
the average Soviet citizen. The author 
of both studies is David Rousset. 
whose 1950 suit against the French 
Communist magazine Les Lettres 
Frangaises brought to light some of 
the most bgutal aspects of the concen- 
tration-camp system in the U.S.S.R. 
The editor is Jerzy Gliksman, author 
of Tell the West. Inasmuch as both 
men are former concentration-camp 
inmates—Mr. Rousset as a prisoner 
of the Nazis, Mr. Gliksman as a vic- 
tim of the GULAG—their sober, fac- 
tual and thoroughly dispassionate ap- 
proach merits particular praise. 

These books effectively debunk the 
thesis advanced by many Soviet apol- 
ogists that, while political democ- 
racy does not exist in the U.S.S.R., 
something called “economic democ- 
racy” does. They show that, in a to- 
talitarian state, any striving for in- 
dependence must be crushed, for the 
very idea of compartmentalizing free- 
dom is absurd. Take the following 
passage from Labor Legislation, a 
Soviet book published in 1947, on 
a law prohibiting “voluntary depar- 
ture of . . . workers from enter- 
prises and institutions”: 

“Certain workers, taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of unem- 
ployment in our country, have in- 
terpreted the right to work as the 
right to choose a job in accord- 
ance with their own wishes without 
considering the interests and the 
needs of the state, as the right to 
run from one enterprise to another 
according to the principle, ‘I take 
a job wherever I please.’ . . . It 
is against those who used to dash 


* Coercion of the Worker in the Soviet Union and 
Police-State Methods in the Soviet Union. By David 
Rousset. Edited by Jerzy Gliksman. Beacon, 63 and 
64 pp. $1.50 each. 
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about from one job to another, 

and in their pursuit of the most 

advantageous ruble used to pro- 
voke an intolerable instability in 

industry, that this . . . law is di- 

rected.” 

Or this statement by a Soviet 
official on the role of trade unions: 

“Certain factory comrades think 
today that the unions can inter- 
vene in the fixing of wages with 
the same authority that the admin- 
istration possesses. This is abso- 
lutely erroneous. It is an oppor- 
tunist and leftist deviation, a blow 
against the principle of sole power. 

It is absolutely necessary to get 

rid of this idea.” (Trud, July 8, 

1933) 

Tied to his place of work, severely 
punished for the slightest infraction 
of “labor discipline,” cynically ex- 
ploited by tools of the Government 
masquerading as legitimate “trade 
unions,” his status often determined 
for years to come by the law on 
state labor reserves (according to 
which thousands of children are 
mobilized every year for work in var- 
ious branches of industry, at lower 
pay but subject to the same laws as 
adults), the Soviet worker is by all 
standards, political, social and eco- 
nomic, a slave of the state. 

Coercion of the Worker in the 
Soviet Union does not pretend to be 
a definitive study of the subject. It is 
a capsule account—a snapshop—of 
Soviet labor. Hence, while many im- 
portant details have necessarily been 
omitted, its picture is more arresting 
and its impact more powerful than, 
say, Solomon M. Schwarz’s masterly 
Labor in the Soviet Union. Some of 
the author’s most graphic material 
lies in his occasional side excursions, 
as when he reproduces the text of a 
verdict sentencing a Soviet citizen to 
a year in prison for the theft of a 
loaf of bread (shades of Les Mis- 
érables!). 

Among the most illuminating pas- 
sages in The Coercion of the Worker 
are Lenin’s strictures against the 
Tsarist regime, which Rousset cites 


to illustrate how fittingly they apply 
to Soviet society. For example, Lenin 
condemned the Tsarist system of 
labor control in these words: 

“In order not to be penalized in 
case of a progul [truancy], the 
worker must furnish proof; his 
word is not believed by the offices 
when he states that his absence is 
due to valid reasons. He has to 
procure a medical certificate . . 
or a police certificate. . .. The rule 
is as severe as if we were dealing 
with soldiers instead of free men.” 


And he had this to say about free- 
dom of movement: 

“Social Democrats insist upon 
complete liberty of movement for 
the people. What does liberty of 
movement mean? It means that 
the peasant must be free to go 
where he wants, to install himself 
wherever he wishes, to choose the 
town or the city he prefers, with- 
out having to ask permission of 
anyone whatever. It means that 
passports must be done away with 
in Russia . . . that no gendarme 
and no zemsky [local policeman] 
will have the authority to prevent 
a peasant from taking up his resi- 
dence and working wherever he 
chooses.” 

What would the founding father 
of Bolshevism have had to say about 
a country where tardiness is punished 
by withdrawal of 25 per cent of a 
worker’s wages for six months, and, 
in case of a second offense, by the 
loss of liberty; where every citizen 
must possess not only a passport for 
identification, but also a workbook 
providing the employer with full in- 
formation on his “education, voca- 
tion, work records, transfers from 
one enterprise to another, [and] rea- 
sons for such transfers”! 

Police-State Methods in the Soviet 
Union is equally telling. It thoroughly 
documents the extra-legal role of the 
MVD, which has the power to decide 
cases by administrative decision in- 
stead of in the regular courts, and 
the mass deportations based on po- 
tential rather than actual guilt. 
Once again, Lenin’s denunciation of 
the system of arbitrary arrest in 
Tsarist Russia highlights the cruel 
sham of present-day Soviet “democ- 
racy.” 
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WO IMPOSING disappointments 

have struck Broadway. One is an 
American dramatization of a noted 
Frenchman’s plea for understanding. 
The other is the most recent London 
success of a one-time American poet 
turned British citizen. 

Ruth and Augustus Goetz have 
worked hard to make a play out of 
André Gide’s The Immoralist,’ the 
tale of an ill-fated woman who loves 
and marries a homosexual. Even be- 
fore the play reached New York, how- 
ever, there was trepidation as to how 
Broadway would receive it: the astute 
producer Billy Rose persuaded the 
critics to hold off their reviews dur- 
ing a week of “preview” perform- 
ances, and meanwhile arranged for 
some pleasant television discussions 
of the play. (During the recent news- 
paper strike, paid television com- 
ments gave quite a boost to Kismet. 
Perhaps Mr. Rose felt that this 
pointed a way to circumvent the 
critics.) The week’s wait did not 
bring the play up to Broadway par. 

In the drama, Marcelline thrusts 
herself upon and marries the reluct- 
ant Michel when he returns to Nor- 
mandy from one of his archeological 
trips. Fleeing from shadows of his 
former self to honeymoon in North 
Africa, Michel is spied on and ex- 
ploited by an unscrupulous servant, 
finds homosexual solace in a nearby 
orchard grove, and neglects his wife. 
Marcelline grows more and more 


2 The Immoralist. By Ruth and Augustus Goetz, 
from the book by Andre Gide. Directed by Daniel 
Mann. Presented by Billy Rose. At the Royale 
Theater. 

2 The Confidential Clerk. By T. S. Eliot. Directed 
bv E. Martin Browne. Presented by Henry Sherek 
and the Producers’ Theater. At the Morosce 
Theater. 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Two Big-Name 
Disappointments 


desperately tipsy, until the husband 
tells her to go back to France. Before 
leaving, she finds out that she is preg- 
nant. Michel, more alone than ever 
—exploited by his kind, shunned by 
the “normal”—returns to Normandy; 
together he and Marcelline will make 
one more forlorn trial. This is not 
Gide’s solution, but it rounds off one 
stage of the struggle and marks an 
ending for the play. 

On the whole, The Immoralist is 
written sensitively, with sympathy for 
both parties to this foredoomed mar- 
riage and with a genuine and fairly 
successful effort to probe their minds. 
The sly servant Bachir and the dig- 
nified homosexual Moktir are both 
well drawn and well acted. The fatal 
weakness of the production lies in the 
inability of the stars to give variety 
and depth to the characters. Both 
Geraldine Page and Louis Jourdan, 
in their different ways, achieve a 
marrowless monotone that squeezes 
any vitality or sympathy from their 
roles. The girl has but one pitch 
throughout the year’s span of the 
drama: the self-pitying martyrdom of 
one who loves at any cost. The man 
matches this with a sense that so- 
ciety has been unfair to him: he, too, 
is self-pitying, yet he, too, will fol- 
low his own course come what may. 
The audience watches the play’s 
thesis—that homosexuality is a mis- 
fortune, not a crime—argued through 
puppets and dragged across a desert 
of sand. 

Instead of sand, in The Confiden- 
tial Clerk? T. S. Eliot gives us water, 
shifting water, much of it vaporized. 
His story is loblolly stuff, more fit 


for—indeed, more aptly used by— 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Lady Elizabeth 
Mulhammer, in her indiscreet pre- 
marital days, had had an illegitimate 
son, for the care of which the father 
was paying, until a charging rhinoc- 
eros obliterated him before he could 
tell Lizzie where the child was being 
reared. And Lizzie’s husband, the 
wealthy financier Sir Claude, has an 
illegitimate daughter (oh, this Eng- 
lish aristocracy!) who, under the un- 
believable appellation of Lucasta 
Angel, has the run of Claude’s house 
and spends too much of his money. 

As the play opens, Claude is pre- 
paring to tell Lizzie that his new con- 
fidential clerk (private secretary), 
Colby Simpkins, is really his illegiti- 
mate son. Son and daughter fall in 
love; then daughter rebounds into 
the arms of a nearby up-and-comer, 
one Barnabas Kaghan. Barney turns 
out to be Lizzie’s long-lost son. Then 
Colby turns out (through one of the 
old-time cradle switches) not to be 
Claude’s son—so Lucasta could have 
married him after all. But now she’s 
stuck with Barney. The audience is 
stuck with the play. 

That seems, indeed, to be Eliot’s 
point, and an object lesson to the 
many who bought their tickets in ad- 
vance. You may get what you have 
wished for, says the erstwhile poet; 
then you may discover that it’s not 
what you want, but now you’re stuck 
and you have to learn to live with it. 

As a playwright, Eliot has reached 
the point of literary inebriety in 
which names in themselves seem 
sources of humor; his characters take 
a good deal of time out to chew over 
names like “Mrs. Guzzard” and 
“Barnabas.” These are, as a matter 
of fact, about as important as any- 
thing else in this talky, undramatic 
and—yes—uninteresting play. Even 
the acting is on a lower level than we 
would expect from Claude Rains and 
the other players; Ina Claire alone 
matches her role—and she is cast as 
the scatterbrained (though good-look- 
ing) and foggy-minded Lady Liz. 
The author, alas, seems also bhe- 
fogged. 
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Opposes Tax Reduction 
As Spur to Prosperity 


Since THe New LEaper’s general level of 
courage, integrity and sincerity is much higher 
than that ef most other newspapers or maga- 
zines, your occasional lapses into irresponsi- 
bility (at the best) or humbuggery (at the 
worst) are painful. An example is your 
editorial, “Consumer Tax Relief,” in your Janu- 
ary 18 issue. You recommend: (1) raising the 
minimum taxable income from $600 to “at 
least $1,500.” and (2) raising the exemption 
for each dependent from $600 to “at least 
$1,000.” You then ask if this would “deprive 
the Government of substantial tax revenues,” 
and answer casually: “We doubt it.” 

There are approximately 160 million people 
in the United States. Probably at least 80 
million of these are “dependents,” if we remem- 
ber that wives, children and dependent aged 
parents fall in that class. Let us assume that 
the added exemption would make no difference 
in the case of 20 million (because the person 
supporting them is not making enough to be 
taxed—an unlikely assumption). At the present 
minimum Federal income-tax rate of 20 per 
cent, the added $400 exemption would be worth 
$80 in tax saving; for 60 million dependents, 
the tax loss is 60 million times $80, or $4.8 
billion. 

Your first proposal is not too clear. However, 
there are some 60-odd million employed in the 
United States. Let us arbitrarily assume that 
some 30 million are making too little to be 
appreciably affected by the increased exemp- 
tion, because they are already paying so little 
(again, an unlikely assumption). In the case 
of the other 30 million, the added $900 exemp- 
tion means a minimum tax reduction of $180. 
This means a tax loss of 30 million times $180, 
or $5.4 billion. 

If the above figures are roughly valid, your 
proposal means a revenue loss of approximately 
$10.2 billion. Any substantial recapture by 
corporation taxes is highly doubtful. If we 
assume that all of it is spent and taken in by 
“business,” then (1) arbitrarily assuming a 
profit rate of 10 per cent (a very high assump- 
tion, when computed on gross volume), there 
would be added corporate profits of $1 billion, 
and (2) at the present 52-per-cent corporate- 
income-tax rate. we have added revenue of 
some $.5 billion—or approximately 5 per cent 
of the initial revenue loss. 

In addition, it is very debatable if tax reduc- 
tions can materially affect business volume, 
when made in a period of practically full em- 
ployment. (Tax reductions in a period of sub- 
stantial unemployment are a somewhat different 
matter.) Your argument sounds curiously like 
those of the proponents of a 25-per-cent maxi- 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


mum income-tax rate, who likewise state (highly 
misleadingly) that such tax reductions—by 
increasing the volume of business—will actually 
increase tax revenue! The argument assumes 
that there is a state of the economy which is 
substantially more productive than the economy 
in a period of full employment—I suppose it 
should be called “fuller employment.” 

Lafayette, Calif. Net E. FALcoNner 


Mr. Falconer’s estimate of how great a pro- 
portion of lower-income tax savings would be 
recaptured by corporate, excise and other taxes 
seems unduly low, but that is, of course, a 
debatable point on which economists have 
disagreed. Mr. Falconer also omits our recom- 
mendation to raise the minimum wage, which 
would provide other new revenues. The main 
point of our proposals, however, was that em- 
ployment is steadily becoming “less full” be- 
cause of the widespread tendency toward re- 
trenchment. Because lower-income tax savings 
would almost entirely go into consumer spending 
(as the savings of large corporations would 
not, in the present climate), they would act 
quickly to halt retrenchment and_ stimulate 
production and employment. This would cer- 
tainly make for a healthier economy (and, even 
in the short run, more revenue) than the 
present prospect of a receding economy char- 
acterized by increasing cutbacks and layoffs. 
After all, unemployed men and failing busi- 
nesses pay no taxes.—Ep. 


Readers Charge Hess Doesn’t 
Practice What Hook Preaches 


The article, “Behind the Bricker Amendment,” 
by Stephen H. Hess [THe New Leaner, Feb- 
ruary 1], is a masterpiece of “guilt by asso- 
ciation.” Your dragging in of Merwin K. Hart 
and three supporting organizations, alleged to 
be undesirable, as evidence that the amendment 
is vicious constitutes not only befogging the 
issue and smearing the sponsor and all those 
who believe in the legislation, but an attempt 
to muzzle favorable public opinion. The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the American 
Legion and the American Bar Association, 
which are suggested as undesirable supporters, 
are at least as American and as well-informed 
as the ADA, which you support so frequently. 
Your article outdoes the evils of McCarthyism 
so frequently condemned by you. 

Would you justify attacks on FDR and 
Truman because thousands of believers in 
“white supremacy” and many gangsters voted 
for them and made large contributions to their 
campaign funds? “Democratic society cannot 
exist without free discussion” is the opening 
sentence of an article by Sidney Hook in the 
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same issue of THe New Leaver. Let us apply 
this principle to all controversies, including 
those involving Bricker, McCarthy, the Taft- 
Hartley Law, Jenner, Velde, Cohn, Schine, etc. 
New York City NatHAN D. SHAPIRO 


Mr. Hess’s article violates the standards estab- 
lished by Professor Hook. In particular, it 
violates these standards: 

“Criticism should be directed first to 
policies. . . .” 

“Do not treat an opponent of a policy as 
if he were therefore a personal enemy or an 
enemy of the country or a concealed enemy 
of democracy.” 

As for Morris D. Forkosch’s article in the 
same issue, “What the Amendment Means,” 
Professor Forkosch is somewhat extravagant 
when he writes: “In other words, the latest 
I fear 
that many eminent lawyers do not so read our 


particular treaty or law wins out... .” 


Constitution, and while I am not eminent, as a 
lawyer I share their view. But suppose Pro- 
fessor Forkosch is right. Do we wish our Bill 
of Rights or our states’ rights to depend upon 
the latest enactment of Congress? I think not. 
Hence, the Bricker Amendment is needed. 

Dauphin, Pa. ANDREW GREEN 


Praises Recent Issue 
As ‘Balanced, Timely’ 


I am not given to writing letters to editors 
in praise of their publications. However, I can- 
not refrain from complimenting you on the 
February 8 issue of THe New LEAper. Its 
content is exceptionally well balanced, timely. 
and covers a wide ground. Konrad Kellen’s 
penetrating glimpse into the people behind 
the Iron Curtain would be a feature in any 
serious monthly. It is refreshingly new. 

[ trust that THe New Leaner will continue 
on the same high level. 


Clearwater, Fla. MELECH EPSTEIN 


Praises Bohn for Column 
On Moral Re-Armament 


Congratulations on William E. Bohn’s de- 
tached presentation of the facts about the 
attacks on MRA and their refutation [“‘Moral 
Re-Armament and Its Critics,” THE New 
Leaver, February 15]. Mr. Bohn will probably 
be getting some backlash from the misinformed 
and the ideologically opposed, so I want him 
to know that there are many who appreciated 
his column. 


Upper Montclair, N. J. FRANK SHERRY 


Denounces Tobacco as 
‘Enemy of Human Race’ 


Allow me to congratulate you on James 
Rorty’s article, “Do Cigarettes Cause Lung 
Cancer?” in the February 8 New Leaver. Most 
publications lack the courage to tell the truth 
on this subject; I wish your article could be 
read by everyone in the United States. And 
I wish that individuals and decent organiza- 
tions of all types would bring influence to 
bear upon tobacco manufacturers, retailers, 
newspapers, magazines, and radio and tele- 
vision owners to stop leading people into this 
harmful habit. Tobacco is an enemy of the 
human race, and it should not be made, sold, 
advertised or used. 


Milwaukee Joun M. Work 


Supports Elder La Follette 
On Neutrality in World War I 


“Fighting Bob” La Follette’s vehement op- 
position to America’s entry into World War | 
was “a mistake,” according to reviewer Donald 
Robinson in the February 8 New Leaper. Mr. 
Robinson’s judgment is very much open to ques- 
tion. Perhaps, if at that time we had followed 
the advice of La Follette and William Jennings 
Bryan, resisted the militaristic promptings of 
the Anglophiles and the nascent imperialists. 
and remained neutral, we might today be a 
force for peace instead of an atomic nightmare 
to men of good will. 


Hollywood, Calif. RipGELY CUMMINGS 
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RODGERS : HAMMERSTEIN'S 


New Musical Comedy 
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politically as 
well as geographically is 
the pivot of Asia. You may 
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Indian events and about 
the perspective that these 
events are opening up. You 
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Asia’s freedom as an in- 
tegral part of world free- 
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THEATER PARTIES 
All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman. Man- 


ager of THe New Leaper Theatri- 


cal Department. Phone ALgonquin 
5-8844. THe New Leaper Theatrical 
Department, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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Wvrapped in sleep...wrapped in love 


Day’s end for tiny legs and arms ... the bedtime story told, 
prayers said, the tired little body held for a moment’s hug, 
then tucked into bed... 

Seal the day now with her good-night kiss and let 
her drift away into slumber, safe and secure. 


Security is the deepest need of our living, and its greatest 
reward. To provide it for those we love is a privilege possible 
only in a country like ours. 

And this is how we make America secure: by making our 
own homes so. One secure family circle touching another 
builds a secure land. 


Saving for security is easy! 
Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in Savings 
Bonds. 


This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “E” U. S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? 
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